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Lote gite Usce cheers fot Won!” 


(Read how Mrs. Lake taught her two boys 
neatness—and discovered a talent she never 


dreamed she had) 


“Boys will be boys, but they’ll never be 
tidy!’ sighed Mrs. Lake as she picked up 
Billy’s and Bob’s games for the nth time. 
Games ... if neatness could only be a game! 


And why not? Weren’t her boys always 

playing soldiers and sailors? Suppose she 

could make their room part of the fun. A 

camp for Billy. A ship’s cabin for Bob. With 

inspection every night. The idea might have 

ended right there if she hadn’t paused that 

afternoon in front of a local store. There in 

s. the window was some Armstrong’s Linoleum 
f that looked just like a wind-wrinkled sea. 
: And there right next to it was another fasci- 
; nating effect—it would make as trim a parade 
ground as any young general could wish for. 


*‘Sure,”’ smiled the merchant, “‘these colors 
blend perfectly. They’re Armstrong’s Jaspé. 


PLAIN « INLAID +» EMBOSSED + JASPE 


Won’t show the dirt, either. Quiet and com- 
fortable, too, when cemented over cushioning 
felt. Take any wear your boys can give them! 
An Army-Navy room, you say? How about 
working in some stars and chevrons?” And 


~ he showed her how original designs could be 


created with Armstrong’s Linoleum. Never 
before had she realized the thrill room plan- 
ning could be—or what she could do with 
her own hidden talent when inspired by an 
Armstrong Floor! 


Always ready for inspection is the room above 
—with its Armstrong’s Jaspé Floor—Tan 
No. 9 and Azure Blue No. 6, set off by lino- 
leum stars and chevrons. Wall is Armstrong’s 
Linowall—Bermuda Blue No. 776, Almond 
Tan No. 777, and Foam White No. 770. 
Complete list of furnishings and sketch of 
room plan sent free. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s 
on the back. 





7 7 7 


Give your own good taste the spark 
of “Tomorrow’s Ideas in Home 
Decoration,” a bookful of original 
rooms all pictured in full color. 
Sent for 10¢ (outside U.S. A., 40¢). 
Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4111 Pearl St., Floor Divi- 
sion, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of 
cork products since 1860) 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every room ® in the house 
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ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS and LINOWALL 








Soap suds that turn into rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


N THE PICTURE a mixture of soapy 

water with some 3000 gallons of 
chemicals taken mostly from crude oil 
has just been stirred up like a 3000- 
gallon glass of malted milk. Lift out 
some of. the soap suds and it looks like 
cottage cheese. Roll some into a ball, 


and it feels and acts and stretches like 
rubber, 


Ameripol, the B. F. Goodrich rub- 
ber that never saw a rubber tree, is not 
just a substitute. It does things ordi- 
nary rubber won’t do. Stands oil and 
gasoline, for example. When oil soaks 


into it, rubber swells and loses its 
strength. Hose to fill your car with gas 
used to be made with heavy linings of 
interlocking metal parts. Miles of 
tank - loading and ship - loading hose 
had to be rep!xced every year. Now 
hose of Ameripol handles oil or gaso- 
line as easily as water. 


Ameripol is also one of many safe- 
guards for America’s defense, a source 
of supply in case shipments of crude 
rubber should be cut off. And it’s 
being actually used in bullet-sealing 
gasoline tanks and many other defense 


products. After defense needs are met 
hundreds of new products will be 
made from it. 

Developments like this are all in 
the day’s work at Goodrich — but no 
more so than the yearly improvements 
in V-belts, hose, conveyor belts, and 
hundreds of other products of rubber 
used in industry. Ask your Goodrich 
distributor about Goodrich improve- 
ments in any product you use. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 
PLANT ENGINEERS ¢« GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ RIDAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS « MINERS « QUARRY OPERATORS cad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 





Boskiens of defense—that’s steel. And from start to finish 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope helps mightily to make, 
fabricate and conserve this vital material. Itself made of highest 
quality steel wire, drawn to our specifications, Yellow Strand sets 
in motion other equipment—also of steel—which mines the ore, 
pours the molten metal, handles machinery and finished products 
in the mill. 

Here’s rope with stamina that keeps heavy-duty shovels, 
hoists and rigs working at top efficiency. Fortified by preforming, 
Yellow Strand responds instantly, runs smoothly and stoutly re- 
sists fatigue. When you install it, al] National Defense gains 
through man-hours saved—speedier operations—fewer replace- 
ments. Preformed Yellow Strand lasts longer and makes equip- 
ment last longer, thus releasing steel for other urgent needs. 

As wire rope answers roll call in army, navy and industry, 
our production drives ahead in full coordination with priorities. 
B & B factories and distributors know the responsibility attached 
to Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Slings in crowded defense 
schedules. You'll find us cooperating to the limit to supply you. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork,Chicago,Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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LETTERS 





Thanks 


As a frosh at Muhlenberg, I want to 
thank you for your article in Newsweek, 
Oct. 27, on football as concerns the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. That one line which 
relates the story of our victory over the 
Skibos made a big hit on the campus, and 
we haven’t yet gotten over the fact that 
we actually beat the great Carnegie Tech 
and rated mention in a national magazine. 

Incidentally, "Berg is spelled with an 
“_” not a “y” 

RALPH W. BAGGER 
(Class of 19435) 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pa. 





Ohio Fund 


May I express a word of appreciation 
for the very splendid Perspective article on 
“Social Insecurity” in the NewswEEXx issue 
of Oct. 20? 

One of the more praiseworthy factors 
was complete correctness of your reference 
to the Ohio fund and your observation that 
the reserve was adequate to finance Ohio 
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ime on your Long Distance calls 


Defense calls keep the Long Distance telephone lines 
pretty crowded these days. The chart above shows the 
tide of traffic during an average day. 


Notice the times when the tide runs low? Early in 
the business day .. . from noon till two . . . later in 
the afternoon... and mid-evening. 


If you pick these times to place your out-of-town 
calls, you’ll be connected more quickly and find folks 
more free to talk. 


You will be helping the defense activities of your 
, country, too, by spreading the telephone load so that 
© “The Telephone Hour” is broadcast everybody gets better service. 


every Monday. (N.B.C. Red Network, 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time.) 


LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation 
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1 ‘ y I'LL RE-DOUBLE 

IT'S PABST BLUE ERROR _ quilt RE-OOvBLE 

gp ee THAT'S WHY BLUE THE PAUSE FOR PABST 
IS THE BEST PART OF 

BLENDED TO MAKE jig RIBBON ALWAYS 


OWE GREAT BEER. came, SMOOT H 


FLAVOR. 











33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER 


IT’S SMOOTHER . .. IT’S TASTIER 
e.eIT NEVER VARIES 


YOU CANT 
BEAT IT! BLENDING 
33 BREWS INTO ONE 
DELICIOUS BEER WINS 
EVERY TIME / 








AS IN THE FINEST 

i COFFEE AND CHAMPAGNE, IT'S 
EXPERT GLENOING THAT GIVES BLUE 
RIBBON ITS SMOOTHER, TASTIER, 
UNVARYING GOODNESS. TODAyY-- 

TREAT YOURSELF TO A COOL, FOAMING 
GLASS -- AND PROVE THAT BLENDING 
33 FINE BREWS MAKES PABST 

BLUE RIBBON OWE GREAT BEER! 











Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy cans, 
and on draft at better places everywhere. 


Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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through eight years of normal operation, 
Our payments were approximately $25. 
000,000 each in 1939 and 1940 and appar. 
ently will not exceed $12,500,000 in 194). 
It may be a source of some slight ad. 
ditional personal satisfaction to you, over 
the fact that you selected Ohio as an ex. 
ample to portray to the country, to knoy 
that Ohio has the record both in 1939 and 
1940 of operating at a lower cost in ratio 
to size and coverage than any other agency 
among the 51 states and territories. 
H. C. ATKINSON 
Administrator 
State of Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation 
Columbus, Ohio 





Rides for Soldiers 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
letter from Mr. David R. Kibby of Ded. 
ham, Mass., in your Nov. 3 issue in which 
he urges somebody 
to issue a windshield 
sticker which could 
be circulated widely 
to spot automobiles 
willing to give sol- 
diers a lift as they 
move from place to 
place. 

Enclosed is the 
sticker which we have been circulating for 
the past few months to encourage car own- 
ers to provide rides for men in uniform. 
The idea has had a favorable reception in 
many quarters, and the national YMCA 
has just ordered a quantity of the stickers 
for issuance to associations across the 
country. 





WALTER J. STRADAL 
Public Relations Secretary 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 


May I point out that many states have 
laws against hitchhiking, that for years 
traffic experts have frowned on hitchhik- 
ing, that formerly Regular Army men were 
discouraged from hitchhiking, that hiich- 
hiking is not a safe practice by any stand- 
ards, and that increased hitchhiking from 
whatever source tends to increase various 
dangers? 

LINDELL BAGLEY 

Lilbourn, Mo. 


In Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif., there 
is an order out from headquarters pro- 
hibiting soldiers from hitchhiking. Any 
soldier caught thumbing rides by the mili- 
tary police will be brought back to camp 
and later pay a penalty. 

As everyone knows, a soldier can’t af- 
ford week-end transportation fares to visit 
the nearby cities. 


PVT. MILTON LEHMAN 
Co. A, 160th Infantry 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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ow Defense Needs have been met 





and lord Wuality improved 


As DEFENSE PRODUCTION has gained 
pace, many people have wondered about its effect on 1942 cars. Would 
shortages of some materials force substitutes into the motor car? Would 
buyers get less quality for their money this year? For our part at Ford, 
we are glad to say that defense requirements have been met in full 
without a single reduction in the goodness of the car mechanically—and 
with many real improvements in its beauty, comfort. and performance. 
Some new materials have replaced old ones, generally at greater cost 
to us. In every case, the new is equal to or better than the old. Here 


are instances of what we have done... 


Plastics Replace Molybdenum 
Metal for Replaces 
Interior Trim Nickel 





Nickel is important not only in the fin- 
ish of plated metal but in improving the 


We have been developing plastics for a 
long time at Ford. The value of this is 
now apparent. The wider use of plastics 
this year in instrument panel, radio grille, 
door handles and other interior trim has 


toughness of steel. In defense production 
it is used in the manufacture of aviation 
engine parts and armor plate. Ford 
released large quantities of zinc formerly valves, transmission gears, shafts, and 


used in metal die-castings, as well as 


we < Wm } 
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Steel Stampings for Die-Castings 





Exterior parts like radiator grilles, and 
mechanical parts like generators and 
starter end plates, are now made from 
steel stampings instead of die-castings, 
without affecting their usefulness or ap- 
pearance. This has freed large amounts 
of zinc, aluminum and other defense- 
needed materials. 





Some Results in Defense Metals Saved 


Based on present conditions, here are 
some examples of how new materials and 
methods in the 1942 Ford are helping relieve 
defense “‘shortages.”’ Figures show the cut 
in use this year of the materials named: 


Primary (new) Aluminum has been cut 
out 100% .. . Secondary eens 
Aluminum has been cut down 70%. 
Nickel has been cut down by 90.7% . 
Magnesium, cut out almost entirely, ‘is 
down 98.7% ... Zinc has been reduced 
by 37.5% ... Copper, Tin, Lead, and 
Tungsten cut down in varying amounts 
from 5.2 % to 81 %. 


















nickel and chromium formerly used in 
plating bright metal parts. The plastic 
partsarelighter in weight, fully as service- 
able, and very attractive in appearance. 





America’s Most Modern 6...America’s Lowest-priced 8 


many other parts formerly containing 
nickel, are now alloyed with mo- 
lybdenum and chromium. For the 
purpose, these parts are as good if ma 
as or better than those replaced. H 
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‘ 
The Minute Man 
This famous statue of the Minute Man at Concord, by 
Daniel Chester French, has been chosen as the symbol of 
United States Defense Bonds by the Treasury Department. 


DEFEND AMERICA | 


N one brief paragraph, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau tells you what it means to purchase United 
States Defense Bonds and Stamps: 


“Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps give all of us a 
way to take a direct part in building the defense of our 
country—an American way to find the billions needed for 
national defense. The United States is today, as it has 
always been, the best investment in the world. This is an 
opportunity for each citizen to buy a share in America.” 

Bankers Trust Company endorses this statement of the 
Secretary, and recommends the purchase of United States 
Defense Bonds and Stamps, as an act of personal patriotism 
and of prudent investment. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Birtupay: Frank- 
lin P. Adams, col- 
umnist and NBC 
Information Please 
expert, 60, Nov. 15. ’ ry, 
F.P.A. skipped cele- 
brations in an at- 
tempt to ignore the 
passing years ... Acme 
King Victor Em- F.P.A. 
manuel of Italy, 72, 











Nov. 11. The British Broadcasting Cor, 


sent greetings to the king who allowe( 
Fascism to obtain its first legal foothold 


“on the European Continent. The BBC wa 


later denounced in Parliament for its pains, 


Marriep: Nettie Hancock Washingto 
and Dr. Frederick Douglass 3rd, at Tus. 
kegee, Ala., Nov. 11. The ceremony wa 
held at The Oaks, the memorial home o 
the famous Negro educator Booker T, 
Washington, the bride’s grandfather, on 
the campus of Tuskegee Institute. 


Divorce Soueut: By Dorothy Thomp. 
son, journalist and commentator, from 
Sinclair Lewis, novelist, at Woodstock, Vt. 
Nov. 12, on grounds of “willful desertion.” 
The 47-year-old columnist, asking custody 














Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 


of their 11-year-old son, Michael, charged 
that her Nobel Prize winner husband ¢e- 
serted her in 1936. They were wed in Lon- 
don on May 14, 1928—a second venture 
in matrimony for both. 


Dip: Lt. Carl O. Petersen of the United 
States Navy, 44, of a heart ailment, at 
Portland, Maine, Nov. 10. Born in Nor- 
way, Petersen came to the United States 
in 1926. An adept radio engineer and pho- 
tographer, he joined Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd’s first two expeditions (1928- 
30 and 1933-35) to Antarctica .. . James 
J. Hoey, 63, internal-revenue collector m 
New York City, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10... Rear Ad- 
miral George Ralph Marvell, USN. re- 
tired, 72, former chairman of the General 
Board of the Navy, at Annapolis, Md. 
Nov. 12... George W. Coe, 85, who fought 
with Billy the Kid in the cattle wars of 
the ’70s, of pneumonia, at Roswell, N. M. 
Nov. 12. Coe was one of the gunmen w10 
accepted Gen. Lew Wallace’s grant of 
amnesty in the effort to stop the bloodshed. 
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HENRY CLAY MEMORIAL, LEXINGTON, KY. 


KenTackYd west 


gives it RICHNESS 





TECUMSEH STATUE, ANNAPOLIS, MD, 


Mary lands BEST 


gives it BOUQUET 








CIRCLE MONUMENT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


/udianad west 


gives it SMOOTHNESS 














FRANKLIN STATUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Feunsylaniad BEST 


gives it BODY 








*Blended with Specially Distilled 
Neutral Grain Spirits. . . Schenley 
Blends Give You Perfect MILDNESS. 





Treat Gowueg @ SCHENLE 


Schenley Black Label 67% Grain Neutral Spirits. Schenley Red Label 722% Grain Neutral Spirits. Both 86 Proof. BLENDED WHISKEY. 








TO CAPTURE the special character of each state’s 
choicest whiskey in one superb blend of all four, 
takes matchless skill in the art of blending; match- 
less stocks of the finest whiskies; matchless refinement 
in specially distilled neutral grain spirits. Schenley 
alone can bring you this great taste achievement. 





THE TASTE IT TAKES 
FOUR STATES TO MAKE 






Across a nation under arms...from Halifax, key 
convoy port of the Atlantic, to Vancouver, sentinel 
onthe Pacific...lie the routes of Trans-Canada,vital air- 
line link in production and defense of the Dominion. 


And the ’planes of TCA...all of them...are Lock- 
heeds...commercial transports so soundly designed 
that they have become, without major changes, 
hard-hitting wartime bombers. : 


Today—over 50,000 men of Lockheed and Vega 
build for defense and the commerce of defense. Today 
_—they develop advanced production techniques, new 
designs for the peace ’planes of the world of tomorrow. 


«for Protection today and Progress tomorrow 


LOOK TO Lockheed +0» LEADERSHIP 
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One soldier isn’t an army... 


AND ONE TYPE OF LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 
ADEQUATE PERSONAL DEFENSE. A soldier 
is a military unit...part of an army for 
defense. But one soldier, or even one 
regiment is not an army. There must be 
all types of troops to make a complete 
defense organization. Likewise, /ife insur- 
ance alone, while essential in personal 
defense, cannot protect you from all five 
ever-present risks of living. 
“5-WAY PLAN” FOR PERSONAL DEFENSE 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


P. 


has a convenient low cost plan that of- 
fers complete protection against all five 
hazards: (1) sickness, (2) accident, (3) hos- 
pitalization, (4) old age and (5) death. 
It is a “5-way plan” that becomes a per- 
sonal defense program for you and your 
family... protecting against financial set- 
backs caused by unexpected emergencies. 


Call your Pacific Mutual Representative 
today or send the coupon now for free 
information describing Pacific Mutual’s 
famous ‘‘5-way plan.” 


fie Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


SERVICE 


SINCE 1868 





PACIFIC MUTUAL—A DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Pacific Mutual’s role in national defense 
is building national security, creating a 
strong bulwark against personal advers- 
ity.. by softening the blows of misfortune 
through adequate insurance protection. 
Insurance has helped make the country 
strong...and only a strong people can 
maintain a strong defense permanently. 





Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Home Office 
523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California: 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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BALANCED 


IRON RATION’ 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


IS ANOTHER 


QUALITY CONTROL IN MAKING Jal STEEL 


Analyzed and selected iron ores from J&L mines help produce durable, obedient 
steels for safer, better daily living and for our defense. 


“In the story of steel, whose con- 

tinuity is enterprise and progress, 

the discovery and development of 

the rich iron-ore mines on the vast 

Lake Superior ranges is a rugged 

and romantic chapter. But all you 

have read or imagined fails you as 

your first breath-taking look re- 

veals the depth and breadth and color of this man-made 

Mesabi canyon that dwarfs the men and the machines 

nibbling away at these deposits. As we dwarf ourselves 

by joining them on the floor of this pit, we begin to 

see and to feel the reach and grasp of this far-flung 

operation that develops and analyzes, digs and screens, 

washes and grades, tests and blends and ships these 

red and purple hematite ores to our hungry, pulsating 
blast furnaces a thousand miles from the mines. 

“As our statures shrink by descent into this deep, 

deep pit our spirits rise, for again we witness the earth 


yielding one of its most essential basic materials to 
skill and science. And distant though this mine is, we 
discover evidence anew of the far-sighted management 
that secured for JaL these rich ores and through its 
highly integrated organization moves them to the very 
heart of its iron and steel-making een in 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa. 

**As in our coal mines and limestone quarries, the 
controlled quality you profit by in J&L steels also 
begins here, where analyses of samples obtained by 
drilling reveal the varied chemical content and physical 
structure throughout these virgin deposits of iron ore. 
Through the winter when bitter winds and deep snows 
come and ice locks the Great Lakes to ore-boat ship- 
ping, new workings in our mines are cleared of the 
overburden and blocked out according to the samplings. 
This is done so that ores may be mined the following 
season according to the formula that keeps this ‘iron 
ration’ for our furnaces correctly balanced. 




















































































“This electric shovel of Paul Bunyan strength is digging 
into this mesa of iron ore—sixteen tons in every shovelful.” 


L “We have come in the time of the harvest, when every minute yields its 
full measure of effort. Here before us this electric shovel of Paul Bunyan 


rt strength is ceaselessly digging into this mesa of iron ore — analyzed ore 
— lifting sixteen tons in every shovelful. Four bites fill-a car. Five cars 
filled, and the mine train winds its way up and out of the pit to the 
screener or washer. Sampled and analyzed again, the ore then begins its 

- long rail-and-water journey to our works where it arrives in the graded 

- and quality sequence established by the laboratories at its point of origin. 

nt “So are the men in our ore mines, open to the sun and the sky, partnered 

its to those who dig our coal from the depths of the earth and to those who 

ry blast our limestone from its rocky anchorage. Partners are they all with the 

in men who take these earth-born materials and of them make the J&L 
Controlled-Quality Steels that protect and enrich our vane lives and 

# defend our hard-won freedoms.” 
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J&L—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





The brig, Columbia, on August 14, 1855, 


IRON ORE 


sailed out of Marquette; Michigan, with 100 
tons of rich, black iron ore in her hold. She 
negotiated the new canal and locks at “The 
Soo” (Sault Sainte Marie, or St. Mary’s 
Falls), while the Soo blacksmith fired an 
anvil cannon and woodsmen of the Michigan 
wilderness staged a big jamboree for first 
ship to pass down Great Lakes with iron ore. 


“Soo” canal tonnage, (69,850,262 tons in 
1939, mostly iron ore) is more than double 
the tonnage of Panama or Suez canals, 


75 million tons of iron ore is estimated for this 
season’s lake shipments—an all-time record. 
Last year’s lake movement of iron ore was 
63,712,982 gross tons. (In 1938 it was only 
19,263,011.) To haul record 1941 tonnage 
almost 300 ore freighters were engaged. 


J&L iron ore mines are owned or leased by 
its subsidiaries, the Inter-State Iron Co. and 
the Jones and Laughlin Ore Co., on the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota, and the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, and Gogebic ranges in 
Michigan. These properties are equipped to 
produce in excess of 4,000,000 gross tons of 
iron ore annually. Another J&L subsidiary, 
the Interstate Steamship Co., owns and oper- 
ates fleet of ore carriers on Great Lakes. 


The Sieur du Lhuth, Daniel Greysolon by 
name, a French nobleman, turned adventurer 
and fur trader, in 1679 landed at a place at 
head of Lake Superior that was destined to 
bear his name—Duluth—and become capi- 
tal of Iron Ore Kingdom. 


1,000-ton recipe, for cooking single batch 
of iron, calls for measurement with precision 
of a chemist of each pound of ingredients 
that goes into blast furnace. Under 3,500 
degrees of heat, tons of iron ore, of coke, of 
limestone, are smelted under hot air blast to 
make exact quality of iron required for pro- 
duction of J&L Controlled-Quality Steels. 


Old Mudge’s wolves were the howling bally- 
hoo for his big saloon built in the Lake Su- 
perior wilderness during boom-town pioneer 
iron mining days in the ’80s. When Mudge, 
in Prince Albert and high hat, opened his 
sprawling backwoods oasis on the fringe of 
the iron ore “excitement,” he procured sev- 
eral great, fierce, shaggy timber wolves and 
chained them safely at his stockade gate, 
where they howled and snarled day and 
night, widely advertising the attractions of 
his honky-tonk to muscle-bound Cornish 
miners, Canuck woodsmen, Irish laborers, 
who swarmed the notorious joint to drink, 
fight, and make the old gangster rich. His 
only regret, he once said, shortly before the 
armed Citizen Regulators-ran him and his 
hellions into the woods, was that his big log 
rendezvous showed no influence of the Greek 








in its architecture, “no temple portico with 
Corinthian columns.” 

















The outpost’s job takes nerve. His telephone is a 
terminal of the nerve system of the army behind 
him. What his commander does depends teased on 


information he telephones. 


“Enemy tanks advancing on bridgehead” 


The telephone is vital to you in 
business and home, but to the army 
in the field it may mean the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 


It is the reliable messenger, de- 
livering in a flash information that 
enables the brains of infantry, 
artillery, tank corps and air force 


to direct their operations with sure 


control. 


To make telephones that perform 
under these difficult field condi- 
tions, Western Electric began to 
qualify sixty years ago. Then this 


Company became the chief source 


Western Eleciric 


of supply for the entire Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


Ever since, it has led the world in 
the production of dependable tele- 
phone apparatus. It has built up a 
coordinated group of plants and a 
nationwide system of delivering the 
goods where and when needed. 


Now when your Bell Telephone 
Company and the Army and the 
Navy are calling for moretelephones 
andswitchboardsand wire andcable, 
Western Electric is responding with 
expanded facilities and man power 
to meet these defense needs. 


To make sure the field telephone won't let 
the soldier down, Western Electric gives it 
many tests—including the talk-test shown. 


... is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 


course 
plans. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


fin Tomorrow’s 





Por” 


Washington Trends 


Although not so completely gloomy 
about war-with-Japan prospects as_ it 
seems, the U.S. Government is preparing 
for fighting as if it were inevitable. Offi- 
cials think there’s a fair chance that Ja- 
pan will realize we mean business and 
come to terms, but they insist Tokyo, not 
Washington, must do most of the backing 
down ... The U.S. will arm Norwegian 
ships, at the request of Norway’s exile 
government, as part of a new Lend-Lease 
agreement ... Plans are afoot to establish 
a U.S. Lend-Lease administrative agency 
in Russia. There'll be a large subdivision 
for teaching Russians to use American 
equipment . . . Most isolationist leaders 
now admit they’re nearing “the last bat- 
tle”; they talk of using “No AEF” as their 
new slogan . . . There are signs that Wal- 
lace may be given still more defense super- 
visory powers. 


Draft Changes 


You can discount as premature the re- 
ports that draft standards will be changed 
in the near future to take in youths of 18 
and married men. Both proposals are pos- 
sibilities for the rather remote future, of 
course, but neither is part of present actual 
plans. General Hershey mentioned the two 
steps only when speculating on what might 
be done if the Army suddenly wanted 
many more men. The Army today is not 
planning any such enlargement, though it 
admits anything might happen six months 
or a year from now. 


Production Secrecy | 
Unpublishable figures show that U.S. 


plane production is finally turning sharply 
upward. The same is true of many ord- 
nance lines. But the Administration is now 
slapping even tighter censorship on such 
figures. Army Ordnance officials are 
chaffing under the increased secrecy, feel- 
ing that the rearmament program has now 
reached such a level that publication of 
the facts would reassure the U.S. and 
cause a stir abroad. They also think full 
reports on progress would effectively re- 
fute the criticism of Army contracting 
methods. The new silence is a pet idea of 
FD R.’s. He likes the psychological tech- 
nique of withholding piecemeal figures for 


a long time, then dramatically announcing 
achievement of a major goal. For example, 
he will probably suppress aircraft figures 
until, some time in 1942, he springs the 
news that American output has surpassed 
Germany’s. 


Navy and Shipping 


Don’t be surprised if the U.S. Navy 
before long takes over control of the 
American merchant marine—or at least 
those ships going into danger zones. It is 
a logical step to follow the arming of mer- 
chant ships, and key Navy people say it’s 
in the cards. Naval Reserve officers would 
be placed in command of the ships, though, 
in most cases, this would just mean taking 
the present ship officers into the Naval 
Reserve. Note: The Maritime Commission 
is opposing this Navy plan. 


Japanese Blacklist 


The Administration has now completed 
detailed plans for adding several hundred 
Japanese firms in Latin America to the 
present blacklist of German and Italian 
firms. This step will be taken if and when 
Japan makes some move (against Siberia, 
for example) short of actual war with the 
U.S. Washington will take the position 
that such aggression makes Japan a full- 
fledged member of the Axis movement for 
world conquest. 


U.S. Tank Progress 


Contrary to published information from 
other government sources, high Army offi- 
cials assert that American tank production 
will pass British production early next 
year and soon thereafter will be far beyond 
any level the British can hope to reach. 
They add that comparative tests show 
American models to be far superior to the 
British in durability, low maintenance 
costs, etc. Some British tanks have had 
superior fighting qualities as a result of 
different interior arrangement and mount- 
ing of guns, but these improvements are 
already incorporated into newest American 
designs. 


National Notes 


Despite rumors of a rift with F.DR., 
Democratic National Chairman Flynn 
plans to stick in his job; he says he’s get- 
ting satisfactory cooperation on patronage 
matters . . . A recent Washington ap- 
pointee boasts the title “Member of the 
Fish, Fruit, and Vegetable Canning Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the Bureau of 
Clearance of Defense Industry Advisory 
Committees of the Office of Production 


Management” . . . Supporting reports that 
he won’t return to Rome as the Presi- 
dent’s envoy, Myron Taylor has been 
scouting for a home in Washington .. . 
The White House gives Speaker Rayburn 
prime credit for arranging and executing 
the successful strategy for changing the 
Neutrality Act. 





Trends Abroad 


Miicmven new evidence confirms 
stories about the utter war-weariness of 
the Italian people; able observers insist 
that only a minority now supports Musso- 
lini . . . Sicilians, particularly embittered 
by the way German officials are “taking 
over” Italy, are predominantly showing 
sympathy for the British as against the 
Nazis . . . Those who see Churchill fre- 
quently say he’s now in better health and 
higher spirits than at any time in recent 
months . . . Despite its blustering prop- 
aganda overseas, Japan’s domestic radio 
broadcasts last week revealed real fear over 
public morale ... A potential split in Ar- 
gentina’s Conservative party threatens its 
long-held control over elections. 


Turkish Wavering 


Britain, confident a few weeks ago that 
Turkey would eventually join her in the 
war, is again worrying about Ankara. Not 
only have two ranking Turkish generals 
toured the eastern front as Hitler’s guests, 
but Turkey has just admitted a Nazi press 
mission headed by Paul Schmidt, Foreign 
Office press chief, which openly plans a 
winter-long “publicity” campaign. The 
resignation of two Cabinet ministers and 
the month’s leave taken by Premier Say- 
dam because of “ill health” haven’t 
strengthened London’s confidence in the 
Ankara government. Some British officials 
fear continued German successes in the 
Black Sea area might bring a Turkish 
about-face, despite her treaty with Britain. 


Nazi Continental Defenses 


Contrary to Hitler’s boasts, uncensored 
information from France discloses that 
German defenses in the French coastal 
areas have been considerably weakened. 
Planes, pilots, ground crews, anti-aircraft 
batteries and their crews have been with- 
drawn for Russian service. In addition a 
large number of first-class troops have 
been withdrawn, some to go to Russia and 
others to Norway, Holland, and Belgium, 
where the coastal areas are not so well 
fortified as in France. Best estimates now 
place the number of troops in French 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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coastal garrisons at 250,000—a large part 
of them reservists. However, most experts 
believe this a sufficient force to hold off 
any invasion army Britain could muster 
now. 


Litvinoff Plane ‘Mystery’ 
Informed British and U. S. officials didn’t 


share last week’s concern over the missing 
plane carrying Ambassadors Litvinoff and 
Steinhardt and others from Kuibyshev to 
Teheran. Actually, the time of the plane’s 
departure was deliberately falsified as a 
precaution against its interception by the 
Germans. Though the plane was later de- 
layed and endangered by severe weather, 
U. S. officials had day-to-day reports on its 
whereabouts. 


Invasion Agitation Worry 


It’s now clear that the public clamor for 
a Continental invasion has had the Brit- 
ish Government seriously concerned. High 
officials have been forced into making al- 
most bald statements that invasion is im- 
possible at this time. Also, it’s now priv- 
ately admitted that the official record re- 
vealing (through Lord Gort’s reports) 
how large a part inferior equipment played 
in the BEF defeat in Flanders was delib- 
erately released to help still the clamor. 
It wasn’t originally planned to publish it 
until much later. 


Mexican Sinarchist Plans 


You'll soon hear much more about the 
Sinarchists, semi-religious, semi-militaristic 
Mexican organization which liberal groups 
insist is Fascist. Capitalizing on President 
Avila Camacho’s indirect endorsement 
when he approved their colonization of 
Lower California, the Sinarchists have 
been conducting a fast-moving recruiting 
campaign and have lately been praised as 
“patriotic Mexicans” by a group of seven- 
teen army generals. Future plans of the 
Sinarchists include a symbolic march on 
Mexico City and active participation in 
local elections, although they previously 
denied interest in politics. Incidentally, 
Sinarchist branches have lately flowered 
in several Mexican communities in the 


U.S. 


Foreign Notes 


Mexico, which has planned compulsory 
military service for more than a year, will 
have to postpone it for at least another 
year because it lacks money and supplies 
for a larger army .. . The Royal Canadian 
Air Force had to commit one of its pilots 
for observation because, on Nov. 11, he 
insisted on turning in his uniform, ex- 
plaining: “Haven’t you heard? It’s the 
Armistice. This is Armistice Day. I’m 
through.” .... A new Nazi radio “expert” 
has arrived in Rome to supervise all Rome 
radio broadcasts . . . A Delhi, India, paper, 
The Advertiser, hasn’t mentioned wars in 


its columns since 1936, when reports of 
the Spanish civil war angered its pacifist 
Hindu readers. When mention of war can’t 
be avoided, the term “certain events” is 
used. 





‘Emergency Allocations’ 


er Donald Nelson blocked Floyd 
Odlum’s plan to parcel out vital materials 
to hard-pressed small manufacturers in 
non-defense work, he’s now having aides 
work out a much-modified version of the 
same idea. Briefly, the program calls for 
setting aside .5% to 5% of scarce materials 
in emergency pools. Then manufacturers, 
whether large or small, who need only a 
small amount of a given material to com- 
plete a big job or to keep many men em- 
ployed may apply to the OPM for the 
right to get limited materials from the 
pool. Note, however, that Nelson’s plan 
will provide that the OPM be extremely 
sparing in allotting materials and then only 
in “real emergencies.” 


U.S.-Ireland Flights? 


Note that, with the Neutrality Act 
amended, it will be possible for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways again to start making flights 
direct to their base at Foynes, Eire. This, 
of course, would eliminate the long de- 
lays passengers, most of whom are en 
route to or from Britain, encounter in trav- 
eling between London and Lisbon. Ar- 
rangements for the change, now being dis- 
cussed in Washington, aren’t yet complete, 
but since Pan American’s flying boats 
couldn’t use the northern route in win- 
ter, inauguration of the service before 
May would involve using Stratoclipper 
landplanes. 


Government and Business 


The change-over from a system of priori- 
ties to one of specific allocations is caus- 
ing many tangles and complications in the 
OPM. Nelson is now going slow till he 
sees how steel, aluminum, and magnesium 
allocations work out. It’s doubtful that 
priorities certificates will ever be eliminated 
completely . . . The Federal Reserve 
Board plans still further tightening of con- 
sumer credit; the next move will deal chief- 
ly with renewals of consumer loans .. . 
The Army and Navy will soon furnish 
steel companies with detailed surveys of 
expected steel requirements—a move long 
considered necessary if needs are to be ef- 
ficiently met. 


New Products 


A new long-range flashlight has a rub- 
ber casing and shatterproof plastic lens; 
it’s supposed to remain undamaged even if 
dropped six stories or left in water three 
months ... A novel fire extinguisher just 
being introduced uses plain water to put 
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out oil and gasoline fires; it utilizes a trick 
nozzle that atomizes the water into a fine, 
smothering fog, extinguishing even big 
gasoline flames in a few seconds .. . Alu. 
minum bronze finishes are effectively sim. 
ulated by a new silver-gray liquid which 
is available in either lacquer-enamel o; 
baked-finish form; both require just one 
coat . . . General Electric is now making 
“glass without glare” by a new process of 
coating ordinary glass with a magnesium. 
fluoride film 1/300,000 of an inch thick. 





Movie Lines 


After receiving communications from 
the Mexican Government, the Administra- 
tion has requested film companies to stop 
portraying Mexicans as villains, comic 
characters, etc. . . Chancing the same 
ridicule that followed its sweater ban, the 
Hays Office has just ruled that sarongs 
must fail within 3 inches of the knee and 
not be cut lower than “the average strap- 
less evening gown” . . . Hollywood is 
about to start a new cycle of mys- 
tery films, including a picturization of 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s book “The G-String 
Murders,” whose title the Hays Office has 
just OK'd. 


Press Notes 


Plans now maturing call for Marshall 
Field’s new Chicago morning paper to take 
over Esquire Features, Inc., newspaper 
syndicate service, and to arrange for a 
special column by Sgt. Alvin York ... 
Incidentally, there are growing signs—not 
yet completely confirmed—that Field is 
trying to buy The Chicago Daily News, 
Secretary Knox’s afternoon paper . 
Novelist Erskine Caldwell is writing 
a book about his just-completed five 
months in Russia .. . Army camp news- 
papers, trying to get national advertising, 
have organized and set up Army News- 
paper Group to act as advertising repre- 
sentative for all camp papers. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Lloyd Osbourne, novelist stepson of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and the boy for 
whom Stevenson wrote “Treasure Island,” 
has recently returned to the U.S. after 
extended residence on the Riviera. Now 
73, he plans to give up writing and make 
his home in California . . . Ex-Sen. James 
E. Watson of Indiana, Senate majority 
leader in the Hoover days and a leading 
Republican figure for decades, now lives 
and practices law in Washington. At 77, 
he’s no longer active in GOP councils . .. 
Paul Siple, the Boy Scout selected after 
elaborate tests to accompany the first 
Byrd Antarctic expedition, is now a 32- 
year-old Ph.D. working in the Quarter- 
master General’s Office in Washington, 
where he helps design military headgear 
for use in cold climates. 
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Where do wages come from? 


Elementary, but perhaps it’s time to examine the 


elementary things again 


Ww can only come out of the selling price of whatever 
the worker makes. But also, out of that selling price, must 
come taxes, some earning for the money that built the 
plant and so made jobs possible, and some earning for 
management that keeps it going (every town has its shut- 


tered ghost plant that tried to use cheap management). 


If selling price must not go up (and everyone for his 
own self interest should try to keep it down) how get 
more for wages, with taxes taking more and more of the 
selling price? By producing more, of course. As long as 


2+2=4, there simply is no other way. 


How produce more? Give workmen better tools. Every 
time the machine a workman uses is improved, it gives 
him the chance to be worth more by producing more, and it 


is only out of what he produces that he can hope to be paid. 


When this war is over, American workmen, whether we 
like it or not, will be competing with cheap foreign labor. 
There is only one possible way American workers’ wages 
can be kept at the world record they are today—That is for 
management to give workmen tools that will help them 
produce so much more that the cost per finished piece can 


compete in world markets with low-cost foreign goods. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Your Investment for the Years! 


AT NO TIME, EVER, HAVE THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE LOOKED MORE CAREFULLY AT THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
NEVER HAS DODGE OFFERED SO MUCH TO THESE SAME PEOPLE. THIS NEW DODGE IS THE SUPREME 
ACHIEVEMENT OF DODGE FACTORIES AND MEN; IT IS THE TRIUMPH OF THE FLOATING IDEA IN WHICH 
POWER-FLOW ENGINES, FLOATING RIDE, AND ALL-FLUID DRIVE COMBINE INTO A NEW VALUE 
WHICH IS AN ENDURING INVESTMENT FOR THE YEARS. THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW DODGE SPEAKS 


FOR ITSELF. THE PERFORMANCE SURPASSES EVERYTHING ELSE THAT HAS COME FROM DODGE; THE NEW 








ECONOMY IS THE HIGH INTEREST RATE ON YOUR LONG-TIME INVESTMENT. 






Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 





PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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: Neutrality Act Scuttled; 
i Stern Face Is Turned on Tokyo; 
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Strikes Bestir Congress 


Already engaged in undeclared naval 
warfare in the Atlantic and menaced by 
the possibility of declared warfare in the 
Pacific, the United States on the 23rd an- 
niversary of the Armistice that ended the 
war to end war found itself sorely beset 
last week by equally grave problems at 
home. The runaway price boom spiraled 
‘toward inflation. The runaway govern- 
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Ace in the hole: Roosevelt’s letter, read by Speaker Rayburn (left, with 


q America Takes Off Its Gloves 


as Crises Flare on All Fronts 


ment deficit mounted, unchecked by sug- 
gested non-defense economies or addition- 
al taxes. And the runaway defense strikes 
threatened to choke the nation’s trans- 
portation system by strangling its rail- 
roads and to shut its steel mills by cutting 
off their coal (see page 42). 


Revolt 


In. the midst of this uncertainty at 
home, the House of Representatives was 
called upon to scuttle the main provision 
of the long-dying Neutrality Act. The 
House had already voted on Oct. 17 by a 
majority of 121 votes to remove the law’s 


Acme 


Majority Leader McCormack), clinched victory for Neutrality revision 


prohibition against arming American mer- 
chantmen, but it had still to pass on the 
Senate’s amended version to lift the com- 
bat-zone proscriptions as well. 

As the final test neared, open revolt 
broke out among hitherto faithful sup- 
porters of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. Many a Democratic interventionist 
rebelled with Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the House committee 
investigating the NLRB, in demanding 
that the President take “a firm stand on 
the labor issue.” Many a vote on which 
the Administration’s leadership in Con- 
gress had counted went over to the Alex- 
andria dairyman and his thesis: “I can- 
not find it within my conscience to take 
that step in our present state of domestic 
turmoil and uncertainty . . . We [should] 
learn to govern ourselves and the unruly ‘ 
elements within our midst before we 
undertake by physical combat to settle 
the complex affairs of a troubled 
world.” 

By nightfall on Nov. 12, after the scowl- 
ing Speaker, Sam Rayburn of Texas, had 
sped to the White House to get “some sug- 
gestions” on stemming the revolt, even 
Majority Leader John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts predicted no better than 
a “photographic finish.” 

When the showdown arrived on Nov. 
13, the Administration’s forces were thor- 
oughly worried. Defeat on this vote, they 
knew, would be interpreted not only as a 
protest against defense strikes but also as 
a rebuke to the nation’s entire policy of 
aiding nations resisting aggression. In the 
galleries sat middle-aged women and 
youthful soldiers, United States senators 
and British officials, all realizing they were 
about to witness, in effect, a parliamentary 
test of confidence in the government itself. 
And enough representatives remained un- 
committed to turn the tide either way. 
Something had to be done to swing the 
wavering votes. 

Something was done. McCormack took 
the floor and pulled three aces out of his 
sleeve—statements by Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Hull’s letter endorsed 
the Neutrality Act amendments as “abso- 
lutely essential to our national defense” 
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and went on: “The Neutrality Act 
represented an endeavor to avoid 
the limited danger which might 
arise from the entrance of Ameri- 
can citizens and American ships 
into areas of hostilities far from 
our own shores. The provisions 
of that act did not and could not 
visualize the vast danger which 
has since arisen from a world 
movement of invasion under Hit- 
ler’s leadership.” 

At this point, only eleven min- 
utes before the time limit on de- 
bate would be reached, Ray- 
burn descended to the well of 
the House for the first tinie since 
he became Speaker and played 
the Administration’s fourth ace 
—a letter from Mr. Roosevelt. 
The veteran congressman read. 
the President’s warnings: defeat 
of the bill would be “definitely 
discouraging” to the embattled 
anti-Axis nations, would “bolster 
aggressive steps and intentions 
in Germany and in the other 
well-known aggressor nations,” 
and would “definitely weaken” 
America’s own position. 

If the House was moved by 
these grim warnings, its stony 
silence betrayed no sign. But 
when the Speaker read the few final 
paragraphs which Mr. Roosevelt had ap- 
pended to his letter almost as a_post- 
script, the 406 representatives present rose 
virtually as one man and _ repeatedly 
cheered the President’s words: 

“Failure of the House to take favorable 
action .. . would also weaken our domes- 
tic situation . . . Strikes and stoppages of 
work would become less serious in the 
mind of the public . . . Coal must be 
mined in order to keep the essential steel 
mills at work. The Government of the 
United States has the backing of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States, including the workers. 
The government proposes to see this thing 
through.” 

Those words were what the congressmen 
had been awaiting. The President had 
at last given his word regarding defense 
strikes. Rayburn added his own pledge 
“to follow or to lead in any movement by 
legislation, or sanely otherwise, that will 
keep defense production going in the 
United States.” And although no one 
could say for sure how many votes had 
been changed by Mr. Roosevelt’s promise, 
the result was clinched (see Washington 
Tides). Minutes later, at 4:26 p.m., the 
core was cut out of the Neutrality Act 
by a vote 212 to 194. Isolation was ended, 
and when the coal strike was resumed, the 
revolters demanded fulfillment of the 
pledges. 

Voting in favor of the measure were 189 
Democrats, 22 Republicans, and the one 
American Laborite. Opposed were 53 
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would be war with Japan, Saburo 
Kurusu, arriving here as Japan’s 
diplomatic “pinch hitter,” re. 
versed the metaphoric field by 
hoping he could “break through 
the line and make a touchdown.” 
In morning clothes as a uniform, 
he began his line buck Monday 
by spending 70 minutes with Mr. 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and 
Ambassador Kichisaburo Noniu- 
ra. On leaving, Kurusu would 
merely comment, grinning: “Very 
many things were said.” 

After the President signed the 
Neutrality Act changes on Mon- 
day, only minor clauses _re- 
mained: He can still proclaim the 
existence of war between foreign 
nations and restrict the use of 
American harbors by belligerent 
submarines and armed merchant- 
men; the National Munitions 
Control Board may still regulate 
arms exports; American citizens 
may not travel on_ belligerent 
vessels or deal in the securities of 
belligerents; warring nations may 
not solicit contributions here; 
‘oreign ships may not fly the 
Stars and Stripes. 











Democrats, including such Administration 
stalwarts as Chairmen Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the Ways and Means Committee 
and Hatton W. Sumners of the Judiciary 
Committee; 137 Republicans, including 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr.; 
the three Progressives, and the one Farm- 
er-Laborite. The 109-19 margin (including 
pairs) rolled up for the bill by Southern 
and Border states singlehandedly provided 
the margin of victory, since the Midwes- 
tern, the Western, and even the reputedly 
interventionist Northeastern blocs op- 
posed the bill. 

Four women were recorded on each 
side. Among them was Mrs. Katharine 
Byron of Maryland, still in mourning for 
her husband, Rep. William D. Byron, a 
World War aviator who was killed in an 
airplane accident last spring. She cast a 
“vea” on the advice of her oldest son, who 
is Close to military age. Another was Miss 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana, the na- 
tion’s first congresswoman, who wept as 
she voted against war in 1917. There 
were tears in her eyes as she opposed this 
measure also. 

The House vote, coming one day before 
President Roosevelt ordered the with- 
drawal of the 970 American marines in 
Japanese-dominated Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Peiping, pointedly served notice to 
the Japanese Diet, convening two days 
later to make an equally vital decision 
(see page 24), that the United States 
meant business. Although Mr. Roosevelt 
confessed that no one knew whether there 


The Washington Post 


“You Give Up Now, Please, Mister Hull?” 


Under the new law, the Navy 
planned to arm American mer- 
chantmen at the rate of 100 a 
month. Larger ships will get two naval 
guns, fore and aft, while smaller freighters 
will get only one, astern, to drive off enemy 
raiders while fleeing. The complete job, which 
may take two weeks a ship, involves in- 
stalling a degaussing girdle to foil mag- 
netic mines, armor to protect the wheel- 
house and magazine, and .50-caliber anti- 
aircraft machine guns to drive off low- 
flying airplanes. 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of 
arming merchantmen, the Navy recalled 
its experience during the World War. In 
1917 and 1918, 384 armed American 
freighters made 1,832 transatlantic cross- 
ings in the course of which they repulsed 
193 attacks successfully and caused prob- 
able damage to 34 enemy submarines. 
Of the 384 ships, only 29 were sunk by 
torpedo and two by U-boat gunfire. 


Significance 





Removal of the prohibitions against the 
arming of American merchantmen and 
their entry into combat zones left only a 
hollow shell of the legislative Maginot 
Line that the nation had erected at the 
water’s edge before the outbreak of war. 
Armed American ships can now sail to 
the British Isles, to Gibraltar and Alex- 
andria and other Mediterranean ports, to 
Murmansk and Archangel, and even—if 
they so desire—to Axis-dominated harbors. 
They can travel under their own flag in- 
stead of assuming the Panamanian as a 
subterfuge, and they can be manned by 
American seamen to alleviate Britain’s 
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pressing shortage of man power. And, 
wherever American merchantmen go, the 
Navy can guard them and thus extend 
its halfway convoys all the way across the 
Atlantic, even if this involves the basing 
of American warships in Britain. 

For the immediate future, few of the 
American merchantmen now afloat can be 
spared from their present routes without 
depriving defense factories of such vital 
raw materials as copper, tin, manganese, 
and rubber. Accordingly, little more than 
the three ships being launched weekly can 
be placed on the British and Russian 
runs. But when two vessels a day start: 
sliding down the ways next year, Hitler 
will learn that he was mistaken if he in- 
terpreted the closeness of the vote to indi- 
cate that American disunity on foreign 
policy had crippled its capacity to act. 

To prevent this bridge of ships from 
reaching the Allies, U-beats and Nazi 
bombers will naturally try to bar the 
way. Inevitably, the sort of provocative 
incidents which the Neutrality Act was 
designed to prevent will occur, and such 
incidents will bring the United States 
closer to war. But American temper has 
already withstood the sinking of its mer- 
chantmen outside combat zones and the 
torpedoing of its warships without calling 


| for a declaration of war or for an AEF. 
| On those issues, the test is yet to come. 





: Floating Phony 


Near dawn on Nov. 6, an American 
cruiser on duty in Atlantic equatorial 
waters sighted a freighter bearing the name 
Willmoto, of Philadelphia, flying the Amer- 
ican flag, and bearing the Stars and Stripes 
painted on her hatches. The cruiser, sus- 
picious, signaled. There was no response. 
When the cruiser came close enough to hail 
by megaphone, the answers came in broken 
English. The Willmoto was ordered to 
heave to. Her crew promptly raised dis- 
tress signals, threw some packages over- 
board, and then went over the sides in life- 
boats. Two explosions ripped her hold. 

Seamen from the cruiser went aboard, 
patched up the damage of the scuttling at- 
tempt, and investigated. The Willmoto 
proved to be the unarmed 5,098-ton 
Hamburg-American liner Odenwald, two 
months out of Yokohama en route to Bor- 
deaux via Cape Horn with a 3,000-ton load 
of raw rubber and American-made automo- 
bile tires for Nazi use. She was boarded by 


a prize crew and sailed under escort to San — 


Juan, P.R., where she arrived on Monday. 
As the Navy Department announced the 
news, the 45 crew members were removed 
to Fort Buchanan, an Army post. 

The encounter was significant as the first 
announced between an American warship 
and an Axis ship in waters not adjacent to 
Greenland or Iceland. The only prize ship 
known to have been seized previously was 
the Busko, a small Norwegian fisherman 








WASHINGTON TIDES 





Factors in the House Shift on Neutrality Bill 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Ih the House vote on the Senate’s 
revision of the Neutrality Act, the 
“nays” included 32 Democrats and 20 
Republicans who had voted for arming 
merchant ships on Oct. 17. These 
shifts (there were none in the opposite 
direction) plus absentees account for 
the difference in the two votes: 212-194 
on the Senate’s revision, and 259-138 on 
the single issue of arming merchantmen. 

In analyzing this shift, a distinction 
must be made between unexpected last- 
minute factors and deeper influences. 


The chief unexpected factor was 
the revolt against the Administration’s 
weak handling of the labor situation. 
This originated with Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, who based his negative vote on 
the argument that until armament pro- 
duction gets into high gear, the armed 
forces cannot cope with the conse- 
quences of the President’s foreign pol- 
icy. In the House, Byrd’s argument 
took hold quickly, especially among 
Southern Democrats who favor the 
President’s foreign policy. 

This uprising was successful in its 
main purpose, which was not to prevent 
revision of the Neutrality Act but to 
force Administration support of anti- 
strike legislation. The President and 
Speaker Rayburn gave assurances 
which, although not so definite as 
many of the objectors wanted, effective- 
ly quelled the revolt. On the showdown 
probably only ten Democrats, certainly 
not more than thirteen, and still fewer 
Republicans, stood fast in the negative 
on the ground that we should go no 
farther abroad until we have put labor’s 
house in order. Nearly all of them, 
judging from their past records, will de- 
mand much more stringent restrictions 
on strikes and other union activities 
than the Administration, even with its 
change in attitude, will support. 

The explanation of about two-thirds 
of the difference in the October and 
November tests must be found outside 
the labor issue. Tammany congressmen 
were extremely bitter about the Pres- 
ident’s support of La Guardia in the 
New York City election. Five who had 
favored arming ships voted in the neg- 
ative last week. With them shifted 
nine other Democrats from Northern 
metropolitan areas. In this group, even 
outside New York, there was resent- 
ment over Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition 


to the regular Democratic: candidate 
and it may have been sharpened by the 
fact that the candidate, O’Dwyer, was 
a Catholic. But in most instances it is 
doubtful whether resentment was the 
decisive influence. 

The major factor, with this group as 
well as with the miscellaneous Demo- 
crats and Republicans who switched, 
was opposition to going full-length into 
the war. They could support arming 
ships as a defensive measure. But they 
regarded sending the American flag 
into combat zones and belligerent zones 
as an invitation to incidents on such a 
large scale as to make our full participa- 
tion inevitable. This was obvious in 
October and was why the Administra- 
tion decided to put only the armed- 
ship question to the House. That it was 
no less true last week is acknowledged 
privately even by Administration 
spokesmen who would prefer to think 
otherwise. 


Many Democrats whose own 
views are changing are troubled by 
pledges made in the 1940 election. They 
told their constituents that the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy was intended to 
keep us out of war and promised not 
to vote for war and in some cases even 
for repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

Promises made by congressmen are 
often forgotten by the Administration 
as well as by foreign observers. This 
oversight accounted both for the one- 
vote margin by which Selective Service 
extension slipped through the House 
last summer and for the widespread 
misinterpretation of that vote as a test 
on foreign policy. That it was not such 
a test is shown by the fact that 46 con- 
gressmen who voted for substantive re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act had voted 
“no” or not voted on extension of Se- 
lective Service: Thirty-six switched in 
the other direction or did not vote. 

The test last week probably will be 
the last on foreign policy unless or un- 
til Congress is asked to declare a state 
of war. The law still forbids sending 
selectees and national guardsmen out- 
side American possessions and the 
Western Hemisphere. But an attempt 
to remove this restriction is unlikely in 
advance of a final decision to move 
from the limited war in which we are 
now engaged to an all-out commitment 
to destroy Nazism. 
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captured in September with her comple- 
ment of about twenty persons, who had 
been maintaining a Nazi radio station on 
Greenland. In other naval encounters, the 
destroyer Greer successfully dodged Ger- 
man torpedoes, the destroyer Kearny was 
ripped virtually in two but managed to 
make port, the Navy tanker Salinas sur- 
vived a torpedo hit, and the destroyer 
Reuben James was sunk. 
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Reles’ Retribution 


Law of Gravity Finally Sends 
‘Singing’ Kid Twist to Grave 


Breaking into the seamy-side big time 
of the tough Brownsville section of Brook- 
lyn about eleven years ago, Abe Reles, son 
of an Austrian-Jewish pants presser, cut 
short his career as a petty thief and start- 
ed on bigger stuff: assault, gun toting, rob- 
bery, and homicide. A thorough goniff, he 
even stole the moniker of Kid Twist from 
a gangster idol. With his boyhood pals, 
Martin (Buggsy) Goldstein and Herschel 
(Pittsburgh Phil) Strauss, Kid Twist 
hooked up with Harry (Happy) Maione’s 
Italian mob and bucked the underworld 
rulers of Brownsville, the Shapiro brothers. 

The Shapiros got a dose of lead poison- 
ing in 1931, and the Reles-Maione gang 
greedily moved into every racket from 
prostitution to human butchery. Beating 
the law became big business, and the 
dealers in sudden death won the tag Mur- 
der, Inc. 

Murder, Inc., got away with it too— 
until last year, when District Attorney 
William O’Dwyer of Kings County 
(Brooklyn) cracked the whole sordid mess 
wide open (Newsweek, April 1, 1940). 
Hoping to get mercy for singing on his 
pals, Reles ratted, piously pleading: “I 
was disgusted with the way I was living 
—the killing and all that.” 

Reles sang, and his songs were detailed 
and deadly. He himself confessed to the 
murder of eleven men, by torch, knife, ice 
pick, gun, and rope. Although pulled in 
by the coppers 44 times, he had beaten 
the rap on all but five. He tolled off 70- 
odd killings pulled by the mob. He sang 
his buddies, Pittsburgh Phil and Buggsy, 
into the electric chair and condemned 
three other ex-chums, Frank (The Dash- 
er) Abbandando, Happy Maione, and Ir- 
ving Nitzberg, to the death house. 

Last week in the Half Moon Hotel at 
Coney Island, where Murder, Inc., stool 
pigeons roosted under police surveillance, 
Reles awaited a call from the D.A.’s office 
to testify at the trial of his big boss, Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter, along with Lou Ca- 
pone and Mendy Weiss for the murder of 
Joseph Rosen, a gangster. 

At 6:45 a.m. Wednesday, Reles feigned 
sleep as a detective looked in his room 
for the quarter-hourly checkup. The radio 











was on—as usual Kid Twist, an insomniac, 
played himself to sleep. When his watcher 
was gone, Reles got out a rope of knotted 
bedsheets, wired one end to the radiator, 
and climbed out the window. But the 
Reles crime school had apparently over- 
looked one important course: how to tie 
a decent knot. His wire knot loosened, and 
the 34-year-old Kid Twist fell five flights 
to his death. 

Why did he try to escape, perhaps to 
face the rods of the killers still at large? 
Official investigations were launched, and 
his five guards were demoted. Meanwhile, 
the underworld theorized: (1) he was 
after a cache of $60,000; (2) his mind 
broke under the many cross examinations; 
(3) he sought money and protection from 
Albert Anastasia, missing waterfront 
boss; (4) he feared Lepke. At the funeral, 
his wife and mother of his two children, 
Rose, screamed: “My Abileh, my Abileh,” 
as Reles was buried in a simple pine box. 
Her father, Abe Karsch, philosophized: 
“It’s better this way. We’ve lived a life 
of terror for months. We never knew when 
some of Abe’s former pals would come 
over here to rub him out, and rub out his 
children or Mama and me by mistake.” 

Others were more cynical. One police- 
man noted: “The only law that got him 
was the law of gravity.” Another append- 
ed: “He could sing, but he couldn’t fly.” 





Grand Jury vs. Fish 


Eight weeks ago the Washington grand 
jury investigating Nazi propaganda in the 
United States sent a truck to pick up 
twenty mail sacks bulging with franked en- 
velopes and speeches at the office of the 
Islands for War Debts Committee. Just 
before the vehicle arrived, however, the 
sacks were spirited away by a Senate mail 
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Colonel Fish defied a subpoena 
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truck. Eight of the bags turned up in the 
House Office Building locker of Rep. Ham. 
ilton Fish of New York, who denied any 
knowledge of them and offered to testify 
to the grand jury. But the jurors were more 
interested at that time in Fish’s secretary, 
George Hill, who had ordered the trucks 
to pick up the sacks. After Hill was in. 
dicted for giving perjured testimony, the 
congressman was asked to testify. He de. 
clined and was thereupon served with a 
subpoena. 

Last week, jealous of their constitutional 
immunity from arrest while Congress is jn 
session, Fish’s fellow congressmen unani- 
mously instructed him not to answer the 
subpoena until the Judiciary Committee 
had time to investigate. 

After a four-day hearing, the Judiciary 
Committee noted that Fish’s summons for- 
bade him to leave the court’s jurisdiction 
without its permission. This proviso, the 
committee held, might interfere with Fish’s 
legislative duties and thus invaded the 
privileges of the House. However, it ad- 
monished, the House must not interpret 
its privilege so as to interfere with its 
members’ obligations “as citizens to give 
testimony before the inquisitorial agencies 
of government as to facts within their pos- 
session.” 

This week, the full House made its de- 
cision: it “authorized” Fish to testify when 
the House is not in session. However, the 
congressman, as a reserve colonel, had left 
for several weeks of maneuvers after lead- 
ing the Republican campaign against the 
Neutrality Act amendments. 


one 


New York Firsts 


When the mathematical welter of pro- 
portional-representation voting cleared up 
in New York last week, the city found that 
it had elected to the 26-man City Council 
its first Negro and its first Communist. 

‘The Communist, Peter V. Cacchione of 
Brooklyn, the first Red candidate ever 
elected to a major office in a large Ameri- 
can city, was in trouble at once. Although 
he affirmed his allegiance to the country 
and his willingness to repeat the military 
service he saw in the World War, the coun- 
cil’s Democratic majority sought to unseat 
him on the grounds that his party advo- 
cated overthrow of the government. An- 
other Democrat, Bronx Assemblyman 
John A. Devany Jr., announced that if all 
else failed he would seek anti-Cacchione 
legislation in Albany. 

The first Negro councilman was the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 6-foot-4 pastor 
of Harlem’s Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
which claims one of the largest Protestant 
congregations in the country. Trained at 
Colgate, Columbia, and Shaw Universi- 
ties, the 32-year-old American Laborite 
announced he would seek better living con- 
ditions for, and less discrimination agaiiist, 
his fellow Negroes. 
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Uncle Sam’s Kennel 


“Want to buy a dog?” 

Because of the defense effort, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has decided to 
forgo the tests it was conducting at its 
Beltsville, Md., research center on canine 
canniness, and nineteen dogs must find new 
homes. Any person wishing to buy one 
must comply with red tape by sub- 
mitting a sealed bid to the department 
before 2 p.m. EST, Nov. 21, 1941. The 
dogs will then be awarded to the highest 
bidders. 

Meanwhile, if the department ever heard 
of the legal maxim caveat emptor, it gave 
no sign. In a publicly posted prospectus, 
it told the worst about the dogs. 

Elwood, a 3-year-old chow, whose “dis- 
position is fairly good,” is “apt to bite in 
self-defense.” Kemp, 1l-year-old crossbreed, 
“is a very clumsy, awkward, homely dog 

. We think his ¢90d qualities make up 
to some extent for his poor appearance.” 
Nora, a l-year-old collie, “has shown a 
little affection, but is hard to make friends 
with ... We do not believe, however, that 
she is as stupid as her scores indicate.” 
Lee, a crossbreed, “has a slight cough . . 
which sometimes causes him to vomit.” 
Lottie, another crossbreed, “formed in- 
hibitions against doing what was re- 
quired. The collie Nifty is “timid 

has a little trouble with matter 
gathering in her eyes . . . wheezes some,” 
while the crossbreed Minnie “has a very 
unstable disposition.” 

None of the dogs is housebroken. 





St. Louis Blues 


Late in 1939 the citizens of St. Louis, 
tired of a smoke-filled city in which street 
lights often burned during the day and 
the “white collar” class could not live up 
to its name, began to complain raucously. 
The squawk brought results from a Smoke 
Commission which had been more or less 
active and almost completely futile for 
several years. 

By the spring of 1940 a well-organized 
campaign was under way. Mechanical 
burning equipment was required for high 
volatile fuel, smokeless fuel for hand-fired 
equipment. The citizens and scenery be- 
gan to come out from under the pall. 
Electric and laundry bills began to fall 
off. 

But this autumn the soot returned. 
Once more street lights and automobile 
headlights worked by day as well as by 
night, and the wearing of a clean shirt 
became a quick-change act. 

Whether or not a switch in administra- 
tions from Democratic to Republican this 
summer had any effect, the regulations of 
the Smoke Commission were not enforced 
as rigidly as they had been. Bootleg deal- 
ers began smuggling in smoky soft coal; 
consumers began using it. Once again the 
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The Wadnaien Post 


Brcuacanda: This handbill was sent to the parents of George Calvert 
Jr., fireman lost in the Kearny torpedoing, at their farmhouse near Gilles- 
pie, Ill. Along with it was an anti-Semitic note blaming the tragedy on 
President Roosevelt. Among those caricatured, besides Mr. Roosevelt, 


are Wendell L. Willkie, ‘Bernhard’ Baruch, 


‘Dotty Tom Tom’ (Thomp- 


son), Frank Knox, Henry L. Stimson, Henry Morgenthau Jr., Harry Hop- 
kins, and Fiorello H. La Guardia. The cartoon, ‘dedicated to his country 
by an unnamed patriot’ and mailed from Chicago, was believed by Wash- 
ington investigators to be the product of the Nazi propaganda machine. 





squawks began. The new Republican may- 
or, William Dee Becker, began searching 
for a solution. 

Last week Mayor Becker thought he 
had the answer. He promoted James H. 


Carter from acting to full-fledged Smoke 
Commissioner and appointed Carter’s 
predecessor, R. R. Tucker, Washington 
University engineering professor, to be 
part-time smoke-control supervisor. A 
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Democrat, Tucker had been credited with 
making the new system work originally 
but resigned when the GOP came to 
power. He was named by Becker over 
the opposition of numerous Republican 
politicians, who wanted one of their own 
men in the post. 





Quezon Sweep 


Filipino President Reelected; 
All but One Rival Party Barred 


Manuel Quezon was renamed President 
of the Philippines last week in a curious 
election. Back in office with him went his 
unfriendly political ally, the Japanese- 
looking Sergio Osmefia, who was reelected 
Vice President by an even greater margin 
than the 7-to-1 edge piled up by his chief. 
In effect, Osmefia was running for the 
Presidency. He is scheduled to take over 
in two years, since no President may serve 
more than eight consecutive years and 
Quezon has been in office for six. 

The result of the election never had 
been in doubt. Only one of the minority 
parties, the Popular Front, was allowed 














booths to see how long they lingered. In 
any event, it is doubtful whether any par- 
ty could have offered serious opposition. 


Significance 





The election results heightened the prob- 
ability that Philippine independence, now 
scheduled for 1946, will be deferred in- 
definitely and, perhaps, never be complete. 
While both Quezon and Osmeiia included 
adherence to the independence program in 
their platforms, the former told the voters 
that the question was no longer the con- 
cern of one man or country but in the 
hands of the gods. He stressed his deter- 
mination to stand by the United States no 
matter what its program was in the Far 
East. 

The independence program has_ been 
shoved almost out of sight by the military 
preparations which have made the is- 
lands America’s most vital outpost in the 
Orient. Since the Filipinos recognize the 
danger of economic penetration and mili- 
tary conquest by the Japanese, they ap- 
pear content to continue their present 
commonwealth status until they see how 
things turn out. And they realize that if 
the Far East has not quieted down by 
1946, the United States may not release 


Philippine President Quezon and Vice President Osmena 


to appear on the ballot to rival Quezon’s 
Nationalist party candidates. Furthermore, 
the voter was permitted to write simply 
the name of the party preferred instead of 
the names of candidates. Thus he voted 
automatically for a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, 24 senators, and one representative. 
Few electors cared to take the time to 
write in 27 full names of. candidates of 
parties not on the ballot, particularly with 
local district leaders waiting outside the 


such a strategic outpost, no matter what 
its inhabitants think. 

In back of Quezon’s announced inten- 
tion of stepping aside for Osmefia in 1943, 
in accordance with the constitution, is his 
confidence that he can get back into of- 
fice at the end of Osmeifia’s term in 1945. 
Although Osmeifia certainly would not co- 


operate willingly in such a deal, Quezon’s 


complete hold on the legislature, packed 
with his own men, would assure his ability 
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to do as he pleased. In a pinch, he might 
use his admitted power to amend the con. 
stitution to permit him to stay in office 
after 1943. He has been in ill health for 
years, and some observers believe he might 
not care to risk the delay until 1945. 





Week in the Nation 


Victor: Andrew J. (Bossy) Gillis, 
three-time mayor of Newburyport, Mass., 
did not vote in the mayoralty primaries, 
Instead, he shoveled coal at the prison 
farm where he is serving a nine-month 
sentence for libeling his opponents in his 
newspaper, Asbestos. Nevertheless, Gillis, 
an ex-sailor and gasoline salesman, fin- 
ished well ahead of four rivals. His wife, 
who conducted his campaign, hoped he 
would be paroled in time for the election 
Dec. 2. 


Eartuquake: At 12:42 Friday morn- 
ing, in the town of Torrance, Calif. (popu- 
lation, 10,000), every store window was 
shattered, walls of more than 40 business 
buildings toppled, and hundreds of chim- 
neys tottered as an eighteen-second tem- 
blor, the most severe since 1933, shook the 
Los Angeles area. The quake caused dam- 
age in excess of $1,000,000. No one was 
hurt. 


Fame: The proudest moment of his 
life, declared the late Raymond Orteig, 
was when he presented Charles A. Lind- 
bergh the $25,000 he had offered to the 
man who first flew non-stop from New 
York to Paris. The flag Lindbergh carried 
with him has hung ever since in the main 
restaurant of Orteig’s Hotel Lafayette in 
New York. But last week the flag was 
down. “Too many pros and cons, par- 
ticularly for a restaurant,” his son, J. B. 
Orteig, explained, adding: “When the 
war is over, Lindbergh will realize that 
he was wrong . .. Then we'll replace 
the flag.” 


Arrivats: Two representatives of the 
far-flung British Empire arrived in Wash- 
ington. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai of India 
will serve as agent general to the United 
States, the first Indian diplomat to repre- 
sent his country outside the common- 
wealth. U Saw, Prime Minister of Burma, 
on his way home from London, revealed 
that he had been “disappointed” in his 
request for dominion status for his coun- 
try in accordance with the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The U in his name, meaning Uncle, 
is a title given in Burma to mature per- 
sons holding responsible positions. 


Rents: The Senate passed the House- 
approved measure freezing rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at their Jan. 1, 1941, 
level. This anti-inflationary move, the first 
of its kind in a major city, was taken be- 
cause the ever-increasing swarms of gov- 
ernment workers have created an acute 
housing shortage in Washington. 
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The White House 


When the President gets a touch of 
cold, it usually. develops into sinus trou- 
ble. Like many other sinus sufferers in 
Washington, he can seldom shake the in- 
fection off until he has spent a few days 
in a more salubrious climate. Last week 
the President insisted on standing bare-- 
headed while delivering his Armistice Day 
speech in the wind-swept Arlington ceme- 
tery. Result: another attack of sinus. 

Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, whose 
first responsibility for eight and a half 
years has been the President’s health, re- 
mained unperturbed. He rates Mr. Roose- 
velt at 59 as a good insurance risk for his 
age, “with many useful years ahead.” 

At the end of the week, Dr. McIntire 
reported favorably also on two well-known 
White House invalids. Harry Hopkins, 
whose digestion was upset by his London 
and Moscow missions, was recuperating 
rapidly on a Naval Hospital diet and 
would be ready to return to his White 
House quarters in a few days. At Warm 
Springs, Ga., Marguerite (Missy) Le- 
Hand, the President’s personal secretary, 
had regained use of a limb crippled by se- 
vere neuritis and was to: begin swimming 
in the pool this week, although no hope 
was offered of her early return to work. 

For the President, Dr. McIntire pre- 
scribed a week end of rest. Canceling his 
appearance at the National Press Club’s 
annual dinner in his honor, Mr. Roosevelt 


dined alone on Saturday, heard himself . 


toasted with a song over the telephone, 
then turned to his stamp collection. At 
11 p.m. he retired. 


Army of the Potomac 


Without the martial beat of drums, a 
second American army is swelling on the 
Potomac: the army of government em- 
ployes classified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as “defense personnel.” 

Seventeen months ago, to assure satis- 
factory staffs for defense agencies, the 
President directed the Civil Service Com- 
mission to waive competitive examina- 
tions, suspend restrictions on rehiring of 
certain former employes, and permit de- 
fense agencies to draw trained personnel 
from other government departments. The 
commission’s initial list of defense agencies 
included only the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. But before publishing the list, the 
commission thoughtfully added its own 
name. The National Defense Advisory 
Commission, OPM, and other emergency 
agencies were added in due course. 

Under subsequent regulations, a de- 








_ 
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Bareheaded, the President caught cold at tomb of Unknown Soldier 


fense employe could transfer to another 
job only with his superior’s written con- 
sent, while a non-defense employe could 
move at will. Raided from all sides by ex- 
panding defense agencies and unable to 
retaliate, heads of other government of- 
fices demanded the same status the Civil 
Service Commission had given itself. 

Now Department of Justice janitors, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s museum 
guides, veterinarians at the Department 
of Agriculture’s experimental farms, and 
nurses and interns at the Federal Secur- 
ity Administration’s hospitals have won 
recognition as “defense personnel.” The 
Surplus Marketing Administration got un- 
der the tent with the food-for-Britain 
argument, buttressed by the claim that its 
food-stamp plan would build up selectees 
who had been rejected for malnutrition. 
Last week the Department of the Interior 
won an argument that 4,000 irrigation ex- 
perts aid defense by expanding farm pro- 
duction and by providing homesteads for 
the jobless in a postwar depression. 

The commission estimated last week 
that of the 1,585,000 civil servants under 
its charge, 95 per cent are now “defense 
personnel”—an army . practically as large 
as Gen. George C. Marshall’s. Only the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
quiescent WPA, among major agencies, re- 
main entirely non-defense. 

_Administrative details of this march to 
the nation’s defense fall on the shoulders 


of Julius Friedenson, young, quiet-spoken 
assistant to the commission’s assistant 
chief examiner. From adroitly argued de- 
partmental briefs his eyes sometimes stray 
to the quotation from Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI” framed on his office wall: “The 
first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” _ 


Americana 


Many British career diplomats, tradi- 
tionally at ease in cosmopolitan cities from 
Paris to Hong Kong, have found Wash- 
ington uncomfortable. Consequently, the 
British Embassy, official chaperon to 1,000 
of His Majesty’s servants and their wives, 
has decided to improve their understand- 
ing of “Our Hosts and Their Country.” 

The first of twelve Monday evening 
lectures on Americana will take place next 
week in the Coolidge Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress, with Dr. C. W. 
Thornthwaite of the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducting a class on American geog- 
raphy. Succeeding talks will cover Ameri- 
can history from Colonial times, the 
American Army and Navy, press, movies 
(not cinema), literature, and folk music. 

At least one lecture will be devoted to 
“the American idiom and speech,” the 
need for which was reflected in the bon 
mot of one British visitor: “Since the 


passage of Lend-Lease, we English and 
the Americans have shared all things in 
common—except, of course, language.” 
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Tokyo Grabs War's Spotlight 
by Threat Against Iron Ring 


ABCD Powers Strengthen 
Defenses of Chain About Japan; 


Premier Offers ‘Final Terms’ 


There was war in Russia last week, a 
bitter conflict of men and weather. There 
was war in occupied Europe, a struggle in 
which peace-conference rumors and _ pres- 
sure politics were the weapons. There was 
war on the sea and in the air, the clean-cut 
battle of ships and planes. 

In all these places the great decision had 
been taken and the issue was joined. But 
in the Far East, although the Chinese and 
the Japanese fought on, it was different. In 
the Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, 
the Malay States, Burma, and Siberia, men 
were still at peace. It was a peace, however, 
that hung precariously on the outcome of 
the events of the next few weeks. For at 

-last Japan faced the full implications of its 
own policies, and in Tokyo and Washing- 
ton decisions were in the making that 
would shape the history of the Pacific re- 
gions for decades to come. 

The focal point of developments in 
Tokyo was the $10,000,000 light granite 








Tanks give striking power to the Netherlands Indies Army 


Diet Building, whose high tower domi- 
nates not only the two wings of the struc- 
ture but the entire city as well. Although 
the Diet was stripped of most of its powers 
by the army clique, the Premier, Gen. 
Hideki Tojo, called a special session on 
Nov. 15 to produce an atmosphere of na- 
tional unanimity. On Nov. 16, Emperor 
Hirohito, wearing a military uniform, read 
one of the shortest and most perfunctory 
imperial addresses on record in which no 
mention was made of the international sit- 
uation. 

Yet the feeling that a crisis was at hand 
dominated the Diet, and this Monday Tojo, 
also attired in uniform, delivered a ten-min- 
ute speech in which he outlined a three-point 
program embodying Japan’s “final” terms 
for peace. The United States was asked— 
and Tojo must have known Washington 
would refuse—to abandon China, lift the 
trade embargo, and leave Japan free to 
form its “new order” in East Asia. 

While the Diet went through its motions, 
preparations for actual war continued 


apace. New military measures were an- 
nounced requiring all men exempted from 
duty during the last ten years to be re-ex- 
amined for possible induction into the 





"Wide World 


services. There were stories that 130 to 149 
warships were concentrated at Hainan 
Island, while Japanese land forces jp 
Indo-China prepared an attack against 
China’s Burma Road and possibly Thai. 
land. 

While events thus rushed to a climay, 
the moderates and extremists in Japan 
continued their political fight behind the 
scenes (NEwswEEK, Nov. 17). The ex. 
tremists, feeding the press with inflamma. 
tory material, kept the crisis at white heat, 
As for the moderates, practically their last 
hopes had been placed in the trip: of 
Saburo Kurusu to Washington (see page 
17). 


Encirclement 

Japan has never been defeated in war, 
Nor has it ever battled more than one pov. 
er at a time. But last week the Japanese 
faced a coalition of their enemies—a vir. 
tual alliance of the United States, the 
Netherlands Indies, the British Empire, 


_ China, and the Soviet. Furthermore, thiese 


powers had forged a chain of steel around 
Japan reaching from Siberia to the Philip. 
pines (see map on opposite page). After 


years of claiming that they were being en- f= 
circled, the Japanese could at last contem- F7 


plate the reality. 

One of the strongest links in the chain 
is the American base in the Philippines, 
separated only by 1,000 miles of water 
from Japan proper. The United States 
Asiatic Fleet based on Cavite consisted re- 
cently of three cruisers, a dozen destroyers, 
a dozen long-range submarines, and 26 or 
more patrol bombers. It has since been re- 
inforced, although the fact that the Cavite 
dockyards cannot handle battleships re- 
mains a handicap. The Army, under the 
command of Lt. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


had, in July, roughly 110,000 men. At- : 


tached to the Army were 80 front-line 
planes. 

Britain, as announced by Winston 
Churchill last week, stood ready to send “a 
powerful naval force of heavy ships with 
its necessary ancillary vessels” into the Pa- 
cific in case Japan moved. As a matter of 
fact, the Admiralty has already reinforced 
its Asiatic Fleet to the extent of a cruiser of 
the London class, a destroyer, three sub- 
marines, and a number of auxiliary ships. 
As for battleships, the British might spare 
four for the Far East, calculating that out 
of a total of sixteen four would be needed 
in the Atlantic and four in the Medi- 
terranean, while four would be under re- 
pair. 

The nexus of Britain’s Pacific defenses 
is the 25-mile-long island of Singapore. 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, who ac- 
quired it in 1819, described it as “a place 
which will have more value for Britain than 
a continent.” During the last year Singa- 
pore, under. the direction of the British 
Far East Commander-in-Chief, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, has 
been turned into one of the world’s strong- 
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est fortresses. Its beaches are a tangle of 
barbe:l wire; the waters around it are 
mined: batteries of 18-inch guns, the most 
powerful in the world, guard its Eastern 
approaches. The regular garrison has been 
strengsthened by Australian and Indian 
troops. The biggest single contingent—15,- 
000 Australians—arrived last February. 
Natives and whites alike have joined such 
military organizations as the Singapore 
Volunteer Corps. The air force has been 
built up with Brewster Buffaloes from the 
United States, Blenheims and Hurricanes 
from Britain. Singapore can repair United 
States ships as readily as American bases 
have repaired British ships, although no 


} special preparations have been made. Fa- 
| cilities include a floating dry dock accom- 


Newsweek map—Starworth 


Five nations form a chain of steel around an expanding Japan 


modating the largest ships and bombproof 
oil depots holding 1,250,000 gallons. 

Britain’s strength also rests on Australia, 
Burma, and Hong Kong. Australia is an 
increasing source of armaments. Its army 
is 25,000 strong and its navy has two 
10,000-ton cruisers, four smaller cruisers, 
and five destroyers. Its aircraft industry is 
turning out about 180 planes a month, in- 
cluding 30 bombers. A new military high- 
way now links the northern port of Darwin 
with the industrial centers of the south and 
east. Burma’s regular garrison has been 
supplemented by Indian Colonial troops, 
probably 250,000. Reinforcements have also 
been sent to Hong Kong with Canadian 
troops arriving only last week. 


The Netherlands Indies hold a key posi- 


















Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
tory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Ger- 
many successfully invaded Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths 
of the BEF was evacuated from Flan- 
ders. Italy entered the war on June 10, 
and by June 24 France, with Pétain as 
Premier, had aceepted the Italo-German 
armistice terms. Russia seized Northern 
Bukovina and Bessarabia from Rumania 
June 28; the British attacked and ren- 
dered useless a major part of the French 
Fleet July 3. The German air offensive, 
begun against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September, failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s 
invasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 

1941 

On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. On 
April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
July 12 the Allies occupied Iraq and 
Syria. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
Hitler attacked Russia June 22. On July 
7 the United States occupied Iceland. 
Japan completed occupation of Indo- 
China July 23. On Aug. 14 Churchill and 
Roosevelt announced the eight-point 
“Atlantic Charter.” Iran yielded to 
Anglo-Russian forces on Aug. 28. On 
Sept. 11 President Roosevelt ordered the 
Navy to “shoot on sight.” On Oct. 16 
Gen. Hideki Tojo formed a new Japanese 
Cabinet. On Oct. 17 the U.S.S. Kearny 
was torpedoed, and on Oct. 30 the U.S. 
destroyer Reuben James was sunk by 
the Germans with a loss of 101 men. 


Last Week 


Nov. 10-17—Churchill warned that 
Britain would declare war “within the 
hour” if the United States were involved 
in hostilities with Japan. Saburo Kurusu, 
special Tokyo envoy, arrived in the 
United States. The Neutrality Act was 
amended to permit armed United States 
merchant ships to sail into war zones. 
The British aircraft carrier Ark Royal 
was torpedoed and sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Germans admitted that bad 
weather and. Soviet resistance had 
brought all their attacks to a standstill. 
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tion in the ring around Japan, and last 
week it was announced that large-scale ma- 
neuvers will be staged for all branches of 
the armed forces under the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Maj. Gen. Hein ter Poorten. 
The Dutch, feverishly engaged in strength- 
ening their defenses since the invasion of 
the mother country, are now able to show 
a navy, based at Amboina and Surabaya, 
consisting of three or four cruisers, nine to 
twelve’ destroyers, fourteen to eighteen 
large submarines, an air force expected to 
reach 2,000 planes by the end of this year, 
and a well-trained army equipped with ar- 
tillery for jungle warfare and tanks for 
fighting on the level paddy fields. Every- 
thing of value in the Dutch possessions has 
been heavily mined. Should the Japanese 
attack the oil fields of Borneo, “the world 
will see one of the biggest fires in the his- 
tory of mankind,” according to an Indies 
spokesman. 

China is the only one of the encircling 
powers actually in conflict with Japan. In 
a larger war its main contribution would 
be man power. Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Chief 
of Staff, declared that the country had 
6,000,000 men equipped with rifles and 
plenty of ammunition. Front-line effectives 
are estimated at 2,000,000. 

Russia, with its great naval and air base, 
Vladivostok, would be in a position to take 
a decisive role in the struggle. The Red 
Air Fleet in Siberia, estimated to have 
1,000 planes, is based within range of 
Tokyo and other industrial centers of Ja- 
pan. The Soviet Navy at Vladivostok has 
70 submarines and more than 50 motor- 
torpedo boats. At the beginning of the 
German invasion, the Russian Asiatic 
Army numbered 500,000 men. While this 
was reduced to 400,000 by shifts to the 
western front, it is now being raised to the 
original figure by mobilization of World 
War veterans. 


Scissors 


Posters on Tokyo bulletin boards last 
week displayed a map of Japan’s proposed 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 
surrounded by a rope linking blocks labeled 
ABCD—the American, British, Chinese, 
and Dutch forces. A pair of scissors was 
shown cutting the rope—Japan’s dream of 
breaking the “encirclement.” But after 
four years of war in China, the Japanese 
scissors are blunted. 

The army now numbers 1,800,000 men. 
Of these 1,000,000 are in China, 450,000 ir 
Manchukuo, 100,000 in Indo-China, and 
60,000 in Japan proper, with smaller forces 
scattered in Korea, Formosa, Hainan, and 
Sakhalin. By shifting divisions, Japan 
could strengthen itself at any given point 
but would thereby leave vulnerable spots 
along its far-flung line. 

The navy has ten battleships in opera- 
tion with two more 40,000-tonners and 
three 15,000-ton pocket battleships near- 
ing completion, twelve first-class cruisers, 
23 second-class cruisers, 118 destroyers, 


Winter in Russia, 1812 


The road was even more thickly 
covered with dead horses than on 
preceding marches. There were many 
human corpses, too; and at every 
bivouac one saw large numbers that 
had died of suffocation from the 
fumes of fires, because they had 
dragged themselves too close when 
already frostbitten and half-frozen. 
Others still moaned but could not 
drag themselves away.—General de 
Caulaincourt’s description of the 
French campaign in Russia during 
November 1812. 
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and 74 submarines. However, only twenty 
of the last are classified as “ocean going.” 
The navy four months ago acquired the 
Indo-China naval base of Camranh Bay, 
which lies 1,875 miles south of its home 
base of Sasebo. While the development 
of Camranh is being pushed at full speed, 
it now has only improvised fueling and re- 
pairing facilities. Docks and other heavy 
installations will require another fifteen 
months to complete. : 

The air force, reckoned at 4,000 usable 
planes, is divided into about 333 squadrons 
and falls into a class far below those of the 
other great powers. Many of the planes 
are old and even new models are based 
on one- and two-year-old European and 
American craft. The quality of the fly- 
ing force is reflected in the fact that 
Japanese pilots, both military and civil, 
have the highest accident rate in the 
world. 
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When the story of the German wa — 


against the Russians is finally written, the 
historian of the future may set the month 
of November 1941 as a decisive turning 
point—not so much in the military as in 
the psychological sense. For this has been 
the month in which the full fury of the 
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Russian winter has descended on the Ger- F 
man troops—the time when the Nazis 


first fully realized what it meant to 
be fighting not only the Soviet Armies 
but the vast, brooding, ‘iostile land it- 
self. 


This sense of battling against an in- 


mense and primitive force hit the armies 


of Napoleon, too. It first struck them 
after the abandonment of Moscow and 


the beginning of their long retreat at F 


Mozhaisk, where the Germans last week 
defended themselves against Soviet cour- 
terattacks in a raging blizzard. As if they 


were fleeing some unseen terror, the French, 
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troops rushed almost out of control along F 
the road to Smolensk, abandoning vehicles, Ff 
horses, and wounded men. And this was 
only the beginning of the march across the f 
frozen plains that turned into an epic of § 


horror and misery. 

The weather that confronted the ‘er- 
mans was worse than that faced by the 
French. Berlin claimed that around Len- 
ingrad, for example, the temperature had 
dropped to the mid-January level c! 22 
below zero, while at Moscow it was only 4 
above. Sudden thaws insured the continu 
ance of the terrible mud in many seciors, 
while in others snowstorms reduced the 
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Wide World 


fighting to a grim and ghostly conflict in 


© the swirling flakes. 
War 


PES sion 


The suddenness of the coming of winter 
caught the Germans by surprise. The 
Russians told of capturing many prisoners 
who were still clad in thin summer uni- 


» forms. The problem of shelter loomed as 


a major one for the Nazis, with their fail- 
; ure to capture either Moscow or Leningrad 


leaving them only the protection of 
wrecked towns and frigid dugouts. News- 
reels in Berlin showed soldiers attempting 
to solve the problem by erecting collapsi- 
ble log cabins of Norwegian pine and 
receiving instructions from Arctic ex- 
perts on how to make igloos out of snow 
blocks, 

The intense cold of Russia is also the 
harbinger of disease—in particular, typhus 
and grippe. German prisoners, according 
to the Soviets, were covered with lice and 
thus ripe for typhus. Even in sheltered 
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the weather produced an epidemic of 
grippe among the foreigners. And then 
there was frostbite for the Nazis to reckon 
with. Frostbite was the scourge of Napo- 
leon’s Armies, and a case of it can put a 
man in a hospital for as long as a serious 
wound, 

This was the physical suffering caused 
by the weather. It deepened the hatred, 
distrust, and fear felt by men from com- 
pact, industrialized communities, suddenly 
thrown into a country that must have 
seemed a veritable wasteland to them—a 
country where as in T. S. Eliot’s poem, 
“The Hollow Men,” only one conclusion 
Was possible: This is the way the world 
ends, not with a bang but a whimper. 


' Winter in Russia, 1941 


Gray is the country, gray the sky, 
everything gray and empty. With 
its aspect of forlornness, the whole 
country is frightening. The road to 
Moscow resembles one vast soaked 
sponge along which men, horses, and 
lorries slog painfully and strenuous- 
ly. Slowly they move, dragging 
themselves step by step. Time after 
time they are bogged down. This is 
Russia.—A Nazi radio broadcaster’s 
description of the German cam- 
paign in Russia during November 4} 
1941. 
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Under such conditions, night is the 
worst time, and the Russians claimed that 
the Germans had almost ceased to attack 
once darkness had fallen in the forests 
and on the steppes. A German soldier 
correspondent gave a description of one of 
the few nocturnal fights: “Speaking of a 
night battle, we shall never forget that 
night. It was dark as hell and cold as in 
midwinter. Even inside the tanks we were 
bitterly cold. We dreamed mud, mud in 
our clothes, clinging by the pounds to our 
boots, in our faces, in our mudguards—it 
is one heavy hymn of mud.” 


Stormovik 

The weather almost froze out action on 
the front and the lines did little but see- 
saw back and forth with fighting in the 
outskirts of the key city of Tula on the 
Moscow front. Only in the- comparatively 
warm Crimea were the Germans able to 
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push ahead. There they finally captured 
Kerch, a city on the easternmost tip of the 
peninsula and separated by only 3 miles 
of water from the Caucasian mainland. 
In the extreme north the Finns also gained 
some battle laurels with a powerful thrust 


against the Soviet forces. At the same 
time, Helsinki definitely turned down 
Washington’s suggestions that Finland 


halt its advance in Russia. 

For the first time, however, there were 
also reports that the Russians were re- 
ceiving enough British and American 
equipment to put it into operation. In 
the north, the Soviet was supposed to be 
making use of British tanks, while hun- 
dreds of Hurricane fighters were being 
equipped with skis for use on snow-cov- 
ered airfields. To these were added fighter 
craft from the United States. And there 
were stories of sensational successes 
against tanks by a new wholly Russian 
plane, a heavily armored pursuit ship 
called the Stormovik. 

Meanwhile, the plane carrying two of 
Russia’s chief links with the democracies, 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington, and Laurence Steinhardt, 
United States envoy to Moscow, arrived in 
Teheran from Kuybishev after battling 
storms all the way and with only a ten- 
minute supply of gasoline left in its tanks. 
The plane arrived in a heavy rainstorm 
and the ceiling dropped to zero almost as 
soon as it had landed. 





People of Hunger 


There is a great fear that has haunted 
the minds of Frenchmen, in peace and in 
war, for generations: that their race is in 
danger of dying out. Ever since Napoleonic 
times, the population of France has de- 
clined relative to that of other European 
countries. From 1870 to 1913 Germans 
multiplied at a rate six times that of 
Frenchmen. The losses of the World War 
were a staggering blow to France. 

Actual French casualties in the present 
conflict were only a fraction of those suf- 
fered in 1914-18. But the peculiar develop- 
ment of this war has brought the threat 
of racial extermination closer to France 
than ever before. There are three reasons 
for this: (1) the plight of the 1,350,000 
French prisoners still held by the Germans, 
(2) the effect of the food shortage on chil- 
dren, and (3) the effect of rationing on 
adults. A series of little events highlighted 
each phase of the tragedy last week. 

In Washington, Ambassador Gaston 
Henry-Haye went to the White House 
with Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
ask President Roosevelt to help get food 
and clothing for the French prisoners in 
Germany. The Vichy envoy complained 
that the French received no extra rations 
from home via the International Red Cross 
—as the 60,000 British prisoners do—and 
have scarcely enough to eat. In Vichy, a 
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equipped or trained for war than the 
German Army that drove into Russia 
that Sunday morning of last June. In 
July, German communiqués claimed 
that the Russians were throwing in their 
last reserves. On Oct. 2 Hitler said that 
the “last great decisive battle of this 
year” had begun. Yet mid-November 
is past and the Russians still are fight- 
ing with strength and vigor. 

Although the Germans organize new 
offensives, bring up their reserves, and 
throw them into the battle, and gain 


carries on. And it looks as though Hit- 
ler will not bring the promised victory 
to the German people this year. 

The Germans understand the prin- 
ciple of mass attack better than they 
do mass defense. They are the world’s 
leaders in offensive warfare. But now, 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, as 
long as the Russian lines hold, strategy 
{ must give way to tactics. There is no 
opportunity for any extended forward 
maneuver. The fighting is close in, and 
the Germans don’t like it. 


Break-throughs, of course, are al- 
ways possible, but this type of tactical 
penetration must not be misinterpreted. 
Concentration of forces of either side 
at any selected point can always net a 
break-through, but, unless it can be 
widened quickly, the gap soon becomes 
a dangerous salient to the side initiat- 
ing the move, as it invites enemy flank 
attack. 

On the Russian front, the principle of 
the “central maneuver,” employing the 
break-through, is difficult of execution 
—or rather, of exploitation—owing to 


and the closeness of the two posi- 
tions. 

Therefore, the Germans, facing the 
Russians with cold steel in close com- 
bat, are handicapped in not being able 
to use their cherished tactics of “fire 
and movement.” Not being able to ma- 
neuver the enemy out of his position, 
strike him in a major surprise attack, 
or encircle him by the timely throwing 
in of reserves, they are reduced to 
straight frontal attacks or local flank 
4 envelopments. In addition, the Ger- 





No army was ever better. 


ground here and there, the Red Army’ 


the successful Russian holding tactics’ 


Hitler’s Problem: He Dares Not Stand Still 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


mans are being forced to meet Russian 
counterattacks. 

Here again they are handicapped, for 
the German excels only in the offensive 
where his well-oiled machine is steered 
along the axial line of attack, each 
element advancing in its own way but 
within designated areas and always 
with missions coordinated in the attain- 
ment of common and predetermined 
objectives. As long as the Russians hold 
a line all this technique is of no avail, 
for the German Army must creep, halt, 
and resist attacks with little chance for 
the plunging methods of blitzkrieg. 


Moreover, the German Army is no 
longer the smooth-oiled juggernaut that 
plunged into Russia five months ago. 
Sections of the machine have been dis- 
located a bit. It is creaky. It needs 
spare parts. And the men behind the 
guns and those rolling along in the cais- 
sons and tanks are not so well fed and 
trained as the soldiers of Hitler’s armies 
that crossed into Russia in the early 
summer. These men are new to static 
warfare and are living unhoused in 
snow-covered lands, with bodies shiver- 
ing and hands freezing on the triggers 
and driving wheels. All of this makes 
for less efficiency and a reduction of 
morale now evident among the German 
soldiers fighting on that long, frozen 
battle front. 

Hitler cannot remain long on this line 
in a stabilized war. He has missions 
that call him elsewhere. In a larger 
sense, if he is checked in the east by 
Russia on any line and halted in the 
south by the British, the Fiihrer is in a 
cage. While it is true that his penned- 
up position is spacious, still the German 
leader can have no peace of mind or 
freedom of action in establishing his 
“new order” in Europe, or even a hope 
for his coming bid for peace, until he 
gets out of the confined area in which 
the German millions are now fighting. 

Consequently, ‘Hitler must continue 
to fight for an opening through the 
forces around him. The one thing he 
cannot do is to stand still—he cannot 
even pause without weakening. He 
must go on. If he can be contained, re- 
gardless of the extent of his present 
empire, Hitler is beaten. 
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spokesman blamed the detention of the 
prisoners for a 40 per cent decrease in the 
birth rate and predicted that “at this rate 
the French will disappear in twenty yezrs,” 

Henry-Haye also asked for food for chil. 
dren. At the same time Vichy issue! 
series of alarming statistics that reinforced 
his plea. Some 52 per cent of its kin:er. 
garten children were ill from privation, 
while infant mortality had tripled during 
the first half of 1941. French babies iow 
average only 5 pounds at birth and 10- 
year-olds weigh 14 pounds less than Brit- 
ish children of the same age. 

Similar conditions—malnut. ition and the 
lack of medicine, fuel, and warm clothine— 
prevailed among.adults and sent the death 
rate for the first five months of 1941 up 
43 per cent among people over 60 and 22 
per cent among those under 60. 

The Germans provided the final irony, 
Last week six famous Paris restaurants, 
Maxim’s, Fouquet’s, Tour-d’Argent, La- 
pérouse, Drouant, and Carton, were freed 
of food restrictions. A meal there, without 
wine, costs the equivalent of about $7.50 
or higher—a price that only Nazis can af- 


ford. 





Ship of Legend 


I was in my cabin washing up for tea 
when the torpedo hit us amidships on the 
starboard side. There was a sudden shud- 
dering crash and the lights went out. I 
knew we were torpedoed, grabbed a life- 
belt, and ran out and along a passageway 
in the dim light . . “Damned hard Juck 
on the old lady, sir,” a rating said to an 
officer, and down came the officer’s hand in 
a friendly pat on the sailor’s shoulder. 


So ran the account of Arthur Thorpe, 
British reporter who was aboard the 22, 
000-ton aircraft carrier Ark Royal last 
week in the Mediterranean, when it was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. It 
later sank while being towed to Gibraltar 
and all the crew but one were saved. 
The story was sentimental. But then the 
Ark Royal was something of a legend of a 
ship. And in large part its reputation was 
due to the Axis. 

The fame of the vessel sprang from a 
German claim that it had been sunk by a 
plane in September 1939. “Where is the 
Ark Royal?” became a favorite catchword 
of the German radio. In July 1940 Rome 
joined the chorus with a story that Italian 
bombs had hit the Ark. Last week the 
Germans hailed the news that their perse- 
verance had finally caught up with their 
propaganda. At the same time they tried 
to explain their original claim. The Dienst 
aus Deutschland news agency denied Ber- 
lin ever said the carrier had been previ- 
ously sunk. It accused the British instead 
of a “willfully wrong interpretation” of the 
Germans word zerstért—the word they «p- 
plied to the ship. It only means destroyed. 
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The Ark Royal: it was hard luck 
for an old lady 


This time the Germans not only took full 
credit for sinking the Ark Royal but also 
claimed to have torpedoed the battleship 
Malaya. The British refused comment. 

The Ark Royal was the third ship to 
bear that name. The first, the 55-gun, 800- 
ton flagship of Lord High Admiral Howard 
of Effingham, helped defeat the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. Built the year before for 
Sir Walter Raleigh who sold it to Queen 
Elizabeth for £5,000, it was originally 
called the Ark, then Ark Raleigh, and final- 
ly Ark Royal, when it became the flagship 
of the English Fleet. In 1608 it was rebuilt 
and rechristened Anne Royal. 

The second Ark Royal, a 7,400-ton sea- 
plane carrier, was used in operations in the 
Dardanelles in the World War. The third 
Ark, besides its long service in the Medi- 
terranean, searched the open seas for Nazi 
raiders, and her planes struck heavy blows 
at the battleship Bismarck, sunk last May. 
Last week the Yorkshire industrial city of 
Leeds started raising funds for a fourth 
Ark Royal. 





Truth and Tact 


By writing a literate book, delivering 
philosophical military lectures, and riding 
horseback clad in American cowboy-style 
chaps, Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell has dem- 
onstrated that he is no run-of-the-regi- 
ment British general. Last week he added 
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The struggle for supremacy in the 
Atlantic absorbs most of our attention, 
and the repeal of the Neutrality Act is 
going to bring this great battle closer to 
us than ever. Meanwhile, however, na- 
val warfare is going on continually in 
the Mediterranean and is having no 
small effect on the course of the war. 

There are three lanes which the Axis 
Powers can use on the “Libya Ferry,” 
one west of Sicily, another through the 
Straits of Messina, and the third down 
the Adriatic past the heel of the boot. 


To prey on these routes the Brit- 
ish have two main bases to work from, 
Gibraltar and Alexandria. The former 
is nearer the circuitous road around 
Sicily and the latter nearer the direct 
routes. Since Sicily is a great Nazi air 
base, much of the counteroffensive 
work had to be entrusted to subma- 
rines. When the British held Crete they 
could practically cover the routes to 
Libya through the Straits of Messina 
or out of the Adriatic. Hence the 
Italians were in a measure forced to 
choose the route west of Sicily. But 
after the fall of Crete the two direct 
and shorter routes became available. 

After the cleanup in Syria in the 
early summer the British Mediterranean 
Fleet was left fairly free to lick its 
wounds and devote its attention to 
harassing the sea lanes running from 
Italy to Cyrenaica. It has been doing 
this quite effectively, with assistance 
from the air constantly increasing. The 
opening of the Russian campaign in 
June made its drafts on Nazi air power 
stationed in the Mediterranean, throw- 
ing most of the burden of defense on 
the Italians. The repercussion to this 
was felt immediately. British shipping 
running the Mediterranean was in less 
danger than it had been earlier in the 
year, and Southern Italian ports were 
less easily defended. 

Recently British air raids have been 
peppering Naples, Palermo, Brindisi, 
Augusta, and many other military ob- 
jectives regularly, to soften up the land 
ends of the cross-Mediterranean trans- 
port system. 

Recently, also, Admiral Cunningham 
estimated that 40 per cent of the Axis 
tonnage plying the “Libya Ferry” never 
reached North Africa and cited figures 
for August, September, and October, in 
which the total number of Axis ship 


The Mediterranean Is Still a Hot Spot 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


losses amounted to 63. Then:on Nov. 9 
the Admiralty announced the worst 
blow to the Axis supply line yet deliv- 
ered. Two Axis convoys joining up 
south of Taranto Bay—after being 
spotted by a Martin bomber, possibly 
from Malta, since these planes have a 
range of 1,300 miles—were contacted 
at 1 a.m. on Nov. 9 by a small British 
force consisting of two light cruisers 
carrying armament of only six 6-inch 
guns and two heavily armed destroyers 
carrying six 4.7-inch guns. The Axis 
supporting ships comprised more de- 
stroyers than were in the British force 
and two 10,000-ton cruisers. Presence 
of the two Italian cruisers was later 
confirmed by a report from Istanbul 
claiming to come from Axis sources. 


The affair was a success from the 
British point of view, as ten supply ships 
were destroyed, three destroyers sunk, 
and two damaged. The British naval 
force escaped with little or no damage, 
avoiding a torpedo-plane attack later. 
Why the Italian cruisers did not at- 
tack can only be surmised. A sense of 
honor would have forced them to at- 
tack had the ship been loaded with 
Italian troops., Rumors have it that at 
least two large craft were flying the 
Swastika and that German crews have 
replaced Italian merchant crews in 
ships in the transport service. It is also 
common knowledge that there is bad 
blood between the Italians and Nazis, 
and that may explain why the cruisers 
avoided a fight. 

On Nov. 11, the Admiralty an- 
nounced another successful attack, by 
submarines this time, against the “Libya 
Ferry” in which four troop or supply 
ships and two sailing vessels were sunk 
and two armed merchant cruisers and 
two supply ships seriously damaged. 

But the losses are not all one-sided, 
as shown by the sinking on Nov. 14 of 
the aircraft carrier Ark Royal, a ship of 
22,000 tons displacement. The ship was 
torpedoed and then sank while being 
towed into Gibraltar. All of the aircraft 
carriers are built for fleet and not for 
convoy work, but as Britain lacks the 
adequate number of smaller craft, es- 
pecially designed for convoy escort, the 
larger ships have to be used and the 
risks taken. The sea war has already 
taken toll of three carriers, leaving nine 
of this type in operation. 
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the finishing touch to this singularity of 
character. He admitted that he had made 
a mistake. And it was a big one that re- 
sulted in the German conquest of Eastern 
Libya last spring. Wavell explained it 
thus: 

“Our conquests in Cyrenaica were left 
to be held by a garrison of partly trained 
and partly equipped troops. I made a mis- 
calculation there. I didn’t expect the en- 
emy to counterattack until the end of 
April at the earliest, by which time I 
hoped to have back at least part of a sea- 
soned Indian division from Italian East 
Africa and to have completed the equip- 
ment of troops left in Cyrenaica, which 
consisted of a British armored brigade, 
an Australian division, and an Indian mo- 
tor brigade . . . Unfortunately, the enemy 
attacked at least a month before I had ex- 
pected it possible.” 


4] As singular an admiral as Wavell is a 
general is Sir Roger Keyes, the World 
War hero of the raid on the German sub- 
marine base at Zeebrugge and the man who 
begged Churchill without success to let him 
break into the harbor of Trondheim dur- 
ing the opening phases of the invasion of 
Norway by the Germans. Last week Sir 
Roger was apparently fired from a job that 
practically no one even knew he held. 
The job was that of organizing Britain’s 
tough new Commando shock troops, who 
have already staged raids on the German- 
held Continent and in the Middle East. 
An announcement in London simply said 
that Sir Roger had “relinquished” the 
work because “his tasks had been accom- 
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General Huntziger, crash victim 


plished.” His friends protested indignantly 
that he had been “sacked.” The admiral 
himself refused direct comment on the 
government announcement and tacked into 
the wind: “Is that how they put it? Very 
interesting.” 
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Huntziger. Aftermath 


Fatal Crash Stirs New Rumors 
of Closer Vichy Ties to Axis 


Gen. Charles Léon Clément Huntziger’s 
plane was overdue. Newspapermen, wait- 
ing at the Vichy airport for the 61-year-old 
War Minister to return from a three-week 
inspection tour of French African defenses, 
fretted in the cold morning air. At 12:53 
p.m. the radio of the four-motored trans- 
port announced: “We are above Sainte- 
Enimie.” That was a small town in the 
wild Tarn Canyon country, not far from 
Marseille. Then the radio went dead. 

Through a snowstorm, a group of boys 
in a labor service camp close to Tarn Can- 
yon caught a brief glimpse of the plane. 
Suddenly, it went into a tailspin and then 
vanished in the storm. Hours later the 
youths located it on a wooded hillside. 
Inside were Huntziger, his aide, secretary, 
and the crew of four—all dead. The pilot’s 
watch had stopped at exactly 1:03. De- 
spite the wreckage of the plane, the motto 
that Huntziger had emblazoned on it was 
still visible: “Plus est en nous” (We are 
capable of more) . 

Huntziger was one of those lean, trim 
little men with precise features and an un- 
smiling expression—the same physical type 
as Weygand and Gamelin and many other 
senior French staff officers. He command- 
ed the second French Army during the 
German break-through last year and was 
given the hard task of negotiating and 

















Srncapore: Typical of the confidence 
of British soldiers here is the fact that the 
most frequent subject of conversation is 
where they'll be sent with the army of 
occupation after the defeat of the Axis. 
The favorite subject in the extension class- 
es available to servicemen is German, as 
most of them want to be included among 
the occupying forces in the Reich itself 
. . . With the rising tension in the Far 
East, Singapore censorship has been tight- 
ened up by RAF authorities. Informa- 
tion which could be sent as short a time 
as a week ago is now blocked .. . British 
military authorities have ordered the evac- 
uation of nineteen Japanese living in 
Kuantan, a Malayan seaport. Two hun- 
dred living in Trengganu, north of Kuan- 
tan, departed and others are following. 
Four hundred fifty left for Japan today 
aboard the Asa Maru. They included bar- 
bers, shoemakers, tailors, iron,. tin, and 
rubber company managers, as well as 
fishermen who have worked in Malayan 
waters for more than 30 years . . . Singa- 
pore ricksha pullers jointly sent $50 to 
Mrs. Churchill to aid Russia. This is the 
first donation of the ricksha organization 


With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Arrest Makes Blum a Martyr 


on behalf of the war. The coolies are 
plumping for a Soviet victory. 


Vicuy: This correspondent has just vis- 
ited the big industrial town of Clermont- 
Ferrand to talk with the workers in the 
rubber factories, the railroad divisional 
terminal, etc. What they said confirmed 
earlier conclusions that Pétain has done 
nothing to win the confidence of labor and 
that the laboring classes are still over- 
whelmingly anti-Fascist and anti-milita- 
rist. Many of those to whom this corre- 
spondent talked said quite openly that 
they were ready to go into the streets and 
fight to reestablish a parliamentary re- 
public. They have lost confidence in Com- 
munism but have an increased confidence 
in Socialism. Léon Blum is the hero to a 
large proportion of the workers. It was a 
mistake to punish Blum by throwing him 
into jail with Daladier, Gamelin, and the 
others, because Blum seems a martyr now 
to millions and his prestige will be enor- 
mously greater when he gets out. Dala- 
dier’s popularity is practically washed out; 
he is generally blamed for the unprepared- 
ness and defeat. Herriot has little popu- 
larity left. Reynaud is still regarded as a 


























man of the Right. All to whom this cor- 
respondent talked have only one hope— 
that the United States whips Germany and 
helps France recover. 


-Beruin: This correspondent has just re- 
turned to Berlin from Switzerland. It is 
interesting to note the difference in at- 
mosphere in Switzerland, where the people 
are relaxed, content, and not fanatical, as 
compared with the tense, nervous Ger- 
mans. It was a treat to see American mov- 
ies, which are forbidden in Germany ex- 
cept on week ends, when they are shown 
to a limited Propaganda Ministry audi- 
ence, and after the movie to have a choc- 
olate sundae. The train both ways ran on 
time .. . With the Russian war progress- 
ing more slowly, it is not unnatural for 
Germans to be depressed. The mention of 
Christmas is followed by sighs and the 
words: “What will we do? All we'll have 
is a Christmas tree with nothing to put on 
it [Christmas candles are strictly rationed 
this year]. Ach, das leben ist schwer [Life 
is hard].” . . . Starting Dec. 1 and continu- 
ing to March 31, expectant mothers will, 
as last year, receive vitamin C tablets as 
a substitute for fruits and vegetables. 
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Add cube of ice—and pour in 1'/ jiggers of 
today’s Four Roses. Then serve—and get = 
for more compliments than you’ve ever hear 


before! 


After adding a few drops of water, ti 
sugar, bitters and lemon peel with wooc 


pestle. 


For the most glorious paesehaypiac nc 
gu’ve ever tasted, use 2 lump sugar, 2 das 
Litters, 1 twist of lemon peel. 


Youre abvit to make an Ot Fashioned dscovery / 


EVEN if you’re the sort 

of man whose Old-Fash- 

ioned cocktails invariab| 
win enthusiastic “Oh!"’s and “Ah!”’s from 
uests, get set right now to achieve an 
Old-Fashioned such as you’ve never 
known before! 


We mean an Old-Fashioned made 
with today’s Four Roses—a whiskey 
softly mellow, of truly exceptional flavor. 
In short, we believe that unless you've 
tasted today’s Four Roses, you just can’t 


Possibly know how extra-shecial a'whiskey 
can really be! 


ee So today — discover the 

: thrill of an Old-Fashioned 

ad made with today’s Four 
Roses. If you wish, add fruit to the recipe 
above — it won't dim the richness of this 
whiskey. Or, make your Old-Fashioned 
as suggested here—and enjoy the full fra- 
grance of the greatest whiskey ever made! 


Soda — ty todays 


FOUR ROSES 


tes, 90 proof. The straight 
are 5 years or more old. 
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AT SOME BRITISH AIRFIELD 


MISSION COMPLETED! They’re some of Britain’s ‘‘Baltimore’’ Bombers—designed and built by Martin to meet R.A.F. tactical requiré 
ments ... What was their mission? It may have been a swift bombing raid. Or a long-range reconnaissance flight. Or fo use the * 
heavy fire power as fighters in air combat . . . More and more of these Martin ‘‘Baltimore’’ Bombers are joining the R. A. F.— ' 


numbers that are bad news for aggressors. ... The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable e) Aircraft Since 1909 
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signing the armistice agreement in the rail- 
way car in the Compiégne Forest. Later, 
he became War Minister in the Vichy Gov- 
ernment. 

‘Much hung on the report Huntziger was 
bringing back. In his African tour, he 
twice had met Vichy’s African pro-consul, 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, compared notes 
with him, and gathered his own data. One 
story was that Huntziger, an Anglophobe 
though not an ardent “collaborationist” of 
the Laval or Darlan stamp, had gone to 
Africa to arrange for Weygand’s “retire- 
ment”—at Berlin’s request. According to 
this, the Germans had cooked up a scheme 
to replace the stiff and fiery Weygand with 
the more amenable Gen. Henri Dentz, 
who fought the British and Free French in 
Syria. 

Whatever the contents of his report, 
Huntziger, a soldier to the last, managed 
to save it. Some 50 yards from the wrecked 
plane his brief case was found. It con- 
tained all his notes, secret documents, and 
maps. In that split second before the 
crash, the general evidently had thrown 
his case clear. 

On Nov. 15 Huntziger and the six other 
victims were given an impressive funeral at 
Vichy. Vice Premier Admiral Jean Darlan 
eulogized the general, while both the Ger- 
mans and the Italians sent delegations. 
Otto Abetz, Hitler’s head diplomat in oc- 
cupied France, headed the Nazis. 

Abetz’s last visit to Vichy occurred near- 
ly a year ago. That time he came with 
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armed guards just after Marshal Pétain 
had dismissed Pierre Laval from his gov- 
ernment. This time the atmosphere was 
easier. Abetz dined twice and lunched once 
with the Marshal. Almost immediately a 
fresh crop of rumors sprang up that France 
was on the point of openly entering Hit- 
ler’s “new order.” Then on Sunday Abetz 
motored to the nearby town of Chateldon, 
where he conferred for two hours with 
Pierre Laval. And simultaneously Wey- 
gand himself turned up in Vichy. 


{ Gen. Maurice Gamelin, former chief of 
the French Armies, was removed from 
Portalet Prison, where he has been await- 
ing trial, and taken to a hospital for treat- 
ment for erysipelas. 





Sidelights of the War 

Rumania held a nationwide plebiscite 
on Nov. 9, giving all voters, except Jews, 
the choice of approving or disapproving of 
the government of Gen. Ion Antonescu. 
The result, according to Berlin: 974,893 
yeses and 17 noes. 


{ The School for the Blind and Dumb at 
Okayama in Japan mobilized a corps of 
blind experts to tour the countryside giv- 
ing free massages to tired farmers. 


{] Marshal Pétain is still receiving an an- 
nuity amounting to $2,400 yearly from 
Canada, Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, told the House of Com- 


mons last week. He took out the insur- 
ance in 1927 from a Canadian company 
and as Vichy and Ottawa maintain diplo- 
matic relations it was felt that it would 
be petty and profitless to halt the pay- 
ments. 


{ Residents of the Alsatian town of Col- 
mar celebrated Armistice Day by liberat- 
ing thousands of snails, gaily painted in 
the blue, white, and red of the Tricolor. 
The slow-motion antics of the mollusks 
disrupted traffic until the Nazi authorities 
ordered French men and women to sweep 
them all up. 


{| In one of the heavy raids on London, 
doctors revealed last week, Norman Dan- 
iels, a 41-year-old fireman, was knocked 
over by a bomb blast and hit by a shrap- 
nel splinter—in what should have been 
his heart. The force of the blast, however, 
had moved his heart, stomach, and lungs 
in such a manner that the shrapnel missed 
all three organs. Daniels survived. 


{In Germany a new shortage hit army 
officers hard. Opticians ran out of mon- 
ocles and told purchasers that produc- 


tion is considered unnecessary and is there- 
fore forbidden. 


§{ Monaco, the tiny principality on the 
French Riviera, whose government has al- 
ways been supported by revenue from the 
Monte Carlo gambling casino, announced 
its first tax measure. It takes the form of 
a levy on every garbage can. 





Bulgarian Humor: These cartoons, ridiculing the 
Roosevelt and Churchill pledges of aid to Russia, come 
from Bulgaria—the poorest, most insignificant, and so far 
the least bellicose member of the Axis alliance. 
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Help 


Uncle Sam, if we succeed in getting this Trojan horse 
through the Caucasian door, I promise you we are going to 
divide the oil there in equal shares 





Medical Help 


Colleague, I don’t very well recollect when one trans- 
fuses blood to the patient—while he is still alive, or 


after he expires 
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To man guns like this one in possible service zones abroad, the Army seeks a bigger force of regulars 
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Six Billion More for the Army 


but Curbs on Service Remain 


Limitations on Assigning 
of the Soldiers to Overseas Duty 


Concern Heads of Forces 


For months the War Department has 
realized that to enable the Army to pack 
as big a wallop as Hitler’s war machine, 
a vast stepping-up would be necessary in 
the force’s potential equipment of tanks, 
guns, and planes. This theme was stressed 
by President Roosevelt last month when 
he foreshadowed a further big expansion 
in the arms-production program, includ- 
ing a jump in the tank drive from 1,000 
monthly to more than 2,000, chiefly for 
the purpose of adding to the Army’s 
striking power. 

This week, the new program took con- 
crete shape when the President asked 
Congress for a $6,687,369,046 supplemen- 
tary appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment, including $3,719,883,246 for ord- 
nance, $779,064,000 for the Air Corps, 
$825,800,000 to expedite defense produc- 
tion and construct military posts, and 
$269,000,000 for the Philippine Army. 





The President also requested $380,050,000 
for the Navy, including $120,000,000 for 
“defense installations” on merchant ships 
(see page 17). This brought the total de- 
fense bill to date, including $13,161,000,- 
000 of Lend-Lease commitments, to more 
than $60,000,000,000. 

But while the new potential addition 
to its billfold eased the War Department’s 
money problems, a worry of another kind 
frayed Army nerves last week. This was 
the increasing likelihood that, following 
revision of the Neutrality Act, the land 
arm might soon be called upon to back 
up the Navy in its new job of keeping 
the Seven Seas open for American ship- 
ping. For such an assignment, the Army 
is stymied by what its officers call “poli- 
tics’—the legal restrictions that prevent 
the use of draftees, National Guardsmen, 
and reserves outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except in United States possessions. 
This curb affects some two-thirds of the 
1,600,000-man Army. It would not apply, 
of course, if the nation were formally at 
war. 

Unsuccessful in its efforts to get Con- 
gress to lift this ban at the time it ex- 


tended the service period (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 25), the Army last week went off on 
a new tack. It sought to increase the num- 
ber of Regular Army men, who can be 
sent anywhere. This was done by circu- 
lating pamphlets among draftees and 
guardsmen, urging them to enlist for three- 
year hitches. The recruiting was particu- 
larly insistent among the selectees in the 
Armored Force operating in the South 
Carolina maneuvers. There the men were 
not only asked to join up for three years, 
but they were also queried on their will- 
ingness to serve overseas. 

Behind this activity is the fact that in 
the entire new Army not one complete 
division could be sent abroad tomorrow 
without revision of the law or a formal 
entrance into the war. Even though there 
are 537,000 regulars in the service, these 
unrestricted men are so scattered that it 
is virtually impossible to organize them 
into fighting divisions, although it is pos- 
sible to find a few simon-pure regular 
regiments here and there. 

The closest the Army can come to such 
a Regular Army division is the First, 
based at Fort Devens, Mass., a body in 
which about 95 per cent of its 15,000 men 
are unrestricted. If the necessity arises, 
the Army believes it can quickly reshuffle 
this unit for service abroad with the two 
Marine Corps divisions, which are like- 
wise unrestricted. 

In a much less fortunate position is the 
Armored Force. Although two of the five 
American panzer divisions are almost com- 
pletely equipped and have gone througa 
a summer of intensive training, they can- 
not be considered for service abroad be- 











Youll be 





a long Time fogether 


OOK it over with special care, 

good sir, because if there’s 

anything certain about your next 
car it’s this: 


You’re going to be a long time 
together. 


' You’re going to need not only 


smartness and comfort and easy 
handling now—but durable good- 
ness for who-knows-how-many 
years. 


So look into engines—Buick’s is 
a valve-in-head straight-eight, 
10% more efficient right at the 
start. 


Look into thrift — Buick has 
Compound Carburetion}{ to keep 
watchful eye over every drop of 
fuel, so that you get the utmost 








BUICK BUILDS 
FOR DEFENSE 


in power and distance too. 


Look into long-life features— 
Buick’s bearings, ‘for instance, 
go twice as far under equal loads 
by actual test, and its connecting 
rods have had strength added 
without adding weight. 


Even the riding qualities of this 
stunning stepper are permanent 
qualities — the all-coil springs 
need no care yet stay ever soft, 
while broadrim wheels, which 
smooth and steady your whole 
car’s travel, likewise assure the 
very top in tire mileage. 


As for style, finish, line—look to 
your heart’s content! 


Isn’t this the very kind of car 
you’d choose to see you through 
trying times? 


Yes, look carefully—and above 
all, try more thoroughly than 
ever. You'll feel the solid, dur- 
able merit in this Buick before 
you've traveled the first demon- 
stration mile. 


No other car has 
ALL THIS FOR YOU IN ‘42 


FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE *% COMPOUND CARBURETION (standard 
on most models) %& OIL-CUSHIONED CRANK- 
SHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS * STURDI-LITE 
CONNECTING RODS x STEPON PARKING 
BRAKE *% BROADRIM WHEELS %& FULLY AD- 
JUSTABLE STEERING POST % BODY BY FISHER 
x WEATHERWARDEN VENTI-HEATER (standard 
on LIMITED models, accessory on other Series) 


tAvailable at slight extra cost on Buick SPECIAL models, standard on all other Series. 





‘BETTER BUY BUICK” 
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cause of the large percentage of selectees 
in the ranks. Moreover, this situation can- 
not be remedied by transferring regulars 
from other organizations, for tank crews 
are highly specialized men who have un- 
dergone many months of training. 

The Air Forces are somewhat more flex- 
ible. Most of the 900 men who sign up for 
three-year enlistments every day ask for 
assignment to this arm. But there still are 
selectees, National Guardsmen, and _ re- 
serves who would have to be weeded out 
before air task forces can be sent abroad. 

That the Army is trying to work itself 
into a more flexible position does not mean 
that it expects to send an American Ex- 
peditionary Force abroad, according to 
Gen. George C. Marshall,- Chief of Staff. 
“There is no foundation whatsoever for 
the allegation or rumor that we are pre- 
paring troops for a possible expedition to 
Africa or other critical area,” he said in a 
published statement in answer to isolation- 
ist charges. He added that the Army 
needed more three-year volunteers to man 
the overseas bases such as Iceland, Pana- 
ma, Hawaii, and the Philippines—points 
so far distant that it is uneconomic to 
send shorter-service men. 

But while the Chief of Staff sought to 
avert alarm by denying any AEF aims, 
other Army officials were not turning their 
backs to the possibility that a large force 
of trained men might eventually be needed 
to win the war. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
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Hershey, national Selective Service Sys- 
tem director, was one. He pointed out last 
week at the New York meeting of the 
Child Study Association of America that 
it may become necessary to call to the 
colors men who have been deferred be- 
cause of dependents. This was in line with 
recent statements that youths from 18 to 
21 may eventually be included in the draft, 
since the present intake of selectees is 
barely sufficient to keep the training ma- 
chine in operation. 


Significance 





According to the opinion polls, the Unit- 
ed States public favors all aid to the anti- 
Axis forces short of sending an American 
Expeditionary Force to Europe. This feel- 
ing is reflected in the refusal of Congress 
to lift the restrictions that now tie up the 
Army. These political considerations are 
exasperating to those military men who 
believe sooner or later the United States 
will enter the war and an AEF will be 
necessary. 

Until this sentiment changes, however, 
or until something happens to force the 
United States into active participation 
in the European shooting and thus ends 
the restrictions, there seems little chance 
that a major fighting force will be sent 
abroad. This appears to be the case even 
though a couple of panzer divisions might 
soon be useful in North Africa, an area 
which United States military men are 





watching closely in expectation of a major 
campaign. 

Still the Army can, and is, doing a lot 
to help the Russo-British forces short of 
sending an AEF. Part of the rush to in. 
crease the Regular Army is for the pur. 
pose of sending enough men to Iceland to 
release the Marines and the British for 
services elsewhere. It seems probable that 
similar steps to relieve British forces might 
be taken through the establishment of 
bases in Sierra Leone, West Africa, East 
African points adjacent to the strategic 
Red Sea, and possibly by taking over the 
Northern Ireland base built by American 
labor for the British. 


Air-Raid Advice 


The Office of Civilian Defense last week 
published Blackouts, a 60-page pamphlet 
instructing civilians how to act during air 
raids. Prepared by the War Department, 
the guidebook sets up standard national 
procedures to follow in case of war. 

In addition to cautioning civilians to 
cover every light, the booklet suggests: 
Don’t get panicky; keep your head down, 
because upturned masses of faces are con- 
spicuous from the air; be careful not to 
jostle persons off the curb, because auto- 
mobiles will be using it as a guideline; 
don’t become separated from pets; and 
scrupulously observe traffic lights. Pedes- 
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International 
Volunteer fire watchers tackling incendiary bombs during Civilian Protection Day tests in New York 
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Eeee 
is funny business 
is good business 


Making millions laugh is no laughing matter. 


Funny business is serious business to Gurney Williams—busi- 
ness that keeps him hopping from morning till night. The buy- 
ing of all Collier’s comics is Williams’ job—and it’s an intricate, 
full-time task. 


All you have to have to qualify is a practical experience as writer, 
artist, gagman, humorist and editor. In Williams, Collier’s has 
just such a rare human pentagon. And the leaven of laughter 
was never more important than it is in these days of blitz. 


Collier’s on-the-scene war articles, its coverage of the moves in 
our domestic readjustment have set new standards for speed 
and authenticity in the editing of multimillion magazines. But 
Collier’s long ago decided that magazine editing in these fun- 
loving United States could have some less stuffy credo than 
“life is real, life is earnest.’? Today no other medium presents 
so much clean, crackling, wholesome fun in pictures—fun with 
a universal, family appeal that begets the vigorous laugh rather 
than the sophisticated smirk. 


Being first of the multimillion weeklies to publish comics regu- 
larly throughout the magazine, Collier’s naturally became the 
mecca for the top-flight comic artists. As a result Gurney 
Williams probably sees more gags, sketches and comic pictures 
than anyone else in the country. And he’s first to see the best. 


Crockett Johnson’s little man with the roving eyes, Larry Rey- 
nolds’ *‘Butch’’ the burglar and Jay Irving’s kittenish cops 
have become as familiar in the American home as the alarm 
clock or the kitchen sink. More than a hundred of the leading 
humorous artists are drawing regularly for Collier’s and addi- 
tional comics submitted by the less well-known artists average 
more than a thousand a week. 


If flattery were important we could stop and take a bow, for 
magazines have flocked to imitate Collier’s handling of comics. 
But we’re happily busy with the many-sided job of keeping 
Collier’s the outstanding, up-to-minute, authoritative weekly 
magazine of our times. 
* * * 

Advertisers know about the millions of normal, active, full - blooded 
American families who are regular week-to-week followers of Collier’s 
comics. it’s further evidence to them of that Reader Response that Collier’s 
has in greater measure than any other weekly. 


Many of these advertisers use Collier’s artists in their own advertising. 
Many more of them see that their advertising gets into Collier's in com- 
pany with the peerless fun-makers. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, book publishers, have just brought out a book 
edited by Gurney Williams and titled: ‘‘Collier’s Collects its Wits.”’ Says 
the publishers’ announcement to the book trade: ‘*This is a collection of the 
most popular cartoonists in America. Out of the pages of Collier’s, long rec- 
ognized by several million readers as representing the best of today’s humor, , 
Gurney Williams has collected more than 300 cartoons by more than 100 

artists. The artists also contribute their self-portraits and biographies.”” 









This painting 
of Gurney 
Williams is 
the work of 
John A. Ruge, 
Collier’s 
cartoonist. 
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trians may avoid blackout jostling by 
wearing light-reflecting dickeys, luminous 
belt buckles and hat ornaments, and by 
attaching small bells to anklets, bracelets, 
and umbrellas. 

Meanwhile, in New York City more 
than 70,000 volunteer air-raid wardens 
and auxiliary firemen staged a rehearsal 
of their jobs on Civilian Protection Day of 
Civilian Defense Week. “There are those 
who will sneer at these demonstrations,” 
OCD Director Fiorello H. La Guardia told 
them, “but they will be the first to cry 
for help in case of an actual attack.” 





Prairie Colossus - 


$22,000,000 Bomber Plant Rises 
on Ranchland Near Fort Worth 


The folks around Grant’s Lane, a sleepy 
little byway 9 miles west of Fort Worth, 
Texas, were easygoing long-settled farm- 
ers who liked to raise cattle, corn, and 
wheat, and gaze of an evening at the dim 
skyscraper-studded skyline of the prairie 
metropolis. But in December 1940 the 
old-timers’ placid lives received a jolt— 
the United States Government announced 
its decision ta build a mighty bomber as- 
sembly plant, including a 1,000-acre air- 
field, on their properties. 

Then things began to happen quickly. 
First, with the aid of a specially passed 
state law, Fort Worth condemned and 
bought up 1,450 acres of the land, turned 
it over to the government, and started to 
transform Grant’s Lane into a four-lane 
boulevard. Next, last spring, a small army 
of War Department engineers and ex- 
perts from the Austin Co., construction 
engineers of Cleveland, arrived. 

They talked fast about a revolutionary 
steel and Fiberglas blackout plant that 
would be noncombustible, air-conditioned, 
windowless, and lighted entirely by fluo- 
rescent units. And as a horde of excava- 
tors, trucks, and concrete mixers began to 
grade the land and lay foundations on a 
mammoth scale, the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way in 35 days thrust out a 514-mile spur, 
including two bridges, to the site. 

By midsummer, the first of an endless 
stream of cars loaded with steel girders 
rolled up the railroad spur. Then on Aug. 
12, amid the clatter of pneumatic ham- 
mers and the glow of red-hot rivets, steel 
shafts began to shoot up toward the sky. 
In daylight from the crack of dawn and 
at night under floodlights until the stroke 
of 12, about 650 steelworkers, using 100- 
foot-high erecting cranes, clambered over 
a growing mass of metal. Soon the gigantic 
network began to show its main construc- 
tion features—two gaping, elongated 40- 
foot-high assembly channels. The larger 
one, for the main bomber-building job, is 
200 feet wide and is spanned across the top 
by a series of 25-foot-high 37-ton steel 
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Acme 
The Horse’s Mouth: Among the busiest members of the Army’s 
Medical Department are the ‘vets’ who look after the service’s horses and 
mules. Here one of them, Capt. J. B. Stauffer of the 104th Cavalry, probes 
a tooth during First Army maneuvers in the Carolinas. 





trusses. The smaller corridor, 120 feet wide, 
will be used for servicing and storage. 

As the riveters piled up the steel, 4,000 
other workers swarmed over the site. Some 
of these took on an unaccustomed job: 
that of building a new type of wall. This 
consists of panels, each made up of suc- 
cessive layers of steel, Fiberglas, moisture- 
proof paper, more steel, more Fiberglas, 
and finally metal lath—the whole form- 
ing an 8-inch six-decker “sandwich” pos- 
sessing the insulating qualities of 3 feet 
of brick, as well as exceptional sound- 
deadening properties. And as these panels 
were attached to the steel framework 
overalled squads slapped on a coating of 
buff paint. 

Meanwhile, the pneumatic hammers’ 
chorus grew louder as other steel-framed 
buildings, including a huge hangar, began 
to go up. But last week the riveting clam- 
or on the main building died suddenly as 
the last bit of 22,000 tons of steel was 
fastened into place. In celebration Austin 
Co. engineers showed a group of visitors 
the partially completed awe-inspiring shell 
of the $22,000,000 bomber plant*—a 
fabulous structure fourteen city blocks 
long, twice as wide as a football field, and 
containing probably the largest unob- 





*The visitors: also were presented with an 
unscheduled spectacle when fire gutted a tem- 
porary structure near the main building, de- 
stroying $100,000 worth of machinery and 
sheet metal. 


structed factory working area in the 
world. 

Scheduled for completion and operation 
by the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. late 
next spring, the new plant, like its twin 
now being built at Tulsa, Okla., is ex- 
pected to turn out monthly upwards of 
50 Consolidated B-24-D  four-engined 
bombers, new models equipped with tur- 
bo-superchargers and capable of a 35,000- 
foot ceiling and speeds approaching those 
of fighter planes. To speed assembly of the 
parts, which will be supplied by the Ford 
Motor Co., the plant is being fitted with a 
universal overhead monorail system per- 
mitting material to be shifted to any point. 
And with an eye to the future, provision 
is being made for four huge doors on one 
side of the plant. These could serve as 
plane entrances should the factory ever 
be turned into a super-hangar. 





USO Network 


Ever since the Army began drafting 
radio amateurs, the short-wave bands 
have been chattering with great activity. 
Some of these drafted hams got permis- 
sion from their post commanders to set 
up their sending and receiving equipment 
and as a result have been doing a land- 
office business sending wireless messages 
from their buddies. Such messages, sent 
free and under a pledge of secrecy, are 
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answer is in 








If we could only see the real cause of 
a child’s school troubles! Or, for that 
matter, a grownup’s life problems. 


We do know this: The lack of essen- 
tial food factors in the diet can turn a 
normal boy into a child who can’t con- 
centrate. It can affect his appetite— 
turn him dull. 


Make up the lack and once again he 
has his chance to be alert and cheerful! 


“4 


There are millions of men, women 
and children in America, according to 
government estimates, who are not 
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— The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation considers the Enrichment of bread a major contribution to its 
proving the nutritive value of the Amer- 
Seal in this advertisement means that all 


ed Hi-B, Yeast 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
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long-standing program of im 
ican diet, and the use of its 





Fleischmann’s 


*Enriched Bread in your youngster’s school lunch 
a sandwiches will help keep his diet adequate. 





Ferhaps the right 


his Lunch Box” 


the statements made here are acceptable to it. 
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able to do their best today because of a 
shortage of vital substances in their 
diets. This explains the urgings of the 
Federal Government that ‘Enriched 
Bread” be widely sold because it con- 
tributes two important members of the 
Vitamin B-Complex, plus iron. And 
this without changing the color, taste 
or texture of bakers’ white bread! 


From Fleischmann’s great re- 
search laboratories there now 
comes a new yeast for bakers— 
Enriched Hi-B1 Yeast. Fleisch- 
mann’s trained bakery technicians 
aid the hundreds of bakers who are 
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already making “Enriched Bread’’ from 
this new yeast. 


As a consumer you don’t need to concern 
yourself about the technical details of 
Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast and what it 
does for you. You are welcome to these de- 
tails, but, better yet, you can assure your- 
self that you are getting the benefit Fleisch- 
mann’s Enriched Yeast can give you by 
eating the “Enriched Bread” containing it. 


There’s something inspiring 
and satisfying about helping 
a very large number of people 
toimprove their diet. The Bak- 
ing Industry and Fleischmann 
have this spirit of helpfulness. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich 
in nourishment, delicious, eco- 
nomical. And the new Enriched 
Bread, now made by many bakers, 
provides.all the nourishing, 
wholesome qualities of white 
bread, plus an extra supply of 
two important members of the 
Vitamin B-Complex (including 
VITAMIN B:) and iron. 
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Super Grain 


KAYWOODIE °5 


The uncommon sweet-smoking quality of 
the Kaywoodie Super-Grain pipes is the 
result of two very definite things. No or- 
dinary, run-of-the-mine briar could pro- 
duce it. No ordinary process of pipe-mak- 
ing could produce it. The briar used in 
Super-Grains comes from the costlier rare 
old briar. Then, this choicest briar is 
conditioned for mellowness by a Kay- 
woodie aged-in-the-wood-block process 
which only a company with Kaywoodie’s 
resources in briar could afford. Buy one. 
Observe the distinctive grain mark- 
ings of the specimen briar from 
which Super-Grain pipes 
are made. Only the 
‘prime cut’’ from fine 
oldbriarburlsyieldsbriar 
of this exceptional beau- 
ty. This is the clue to 


REGULAR _ the sweet-smoking qual- 
GRAIN _ ity of Super-Grain pipes. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
| New York-and London i New vad 


: @ 1941, KAYWOODIE Co. 630 Fifth Ave. 





SUPER-GRAIN 
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picked up and delivered by the 58,000 
amateur-operator members of the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League. ; 

However, many Army and Navy posts 
do not have these stations, and as a con- 
sequence their soldiers and sailors have to 
fork out cold cash for telegrams and spe- 
cial deliveries. To remedy this situation, 
the USO last week dedicated at New Lon- 
don, Conn., the first of more than 100 
short-wave stations it plans to establish 
in its clubhouses within the next year. 
Additional stations at Waukegan, Ill., and 
Key West, Fla., are slated for dedication 
before December. 

These stations, costing less than $400 
each, grew out of an idea proposed to the 
USO three months ago by Martin H. 
Work, a 27-year-old, soft-spoken Califor- 
nia network free-lancer, who is now the 
organization’s radio consultant. Operated 
by service hams in their spare time, the 
stations will transmit messages free of 
charge, but without guarantee of delivery, 
to any part of the country. 





Fancy Heat 


In a blackout on the maneuver front 
near Chester, S. C., last week, word was 
sent out to douse all fires. Soldiers shiv- 
ered and grumbled. Then the whisper went 
around that a fire was still burning in one 





tent. An officer dashed in and found a 
group of soldiers huddled together, rub- 
bing chilled hands together—over a large 
piece of cardboard lettered: “Simulated 
wood fire (very hot) .” 





Alaska Panning 


Up at the Air Forces’ outposts at Ladd 
and Elmendorf Fields in Alaska, the sol- 
diers have started a minor military gold 
rush by mining placer claims when they 
are off duty. They don’t pan much of the 
yellow métal, but they get enough to make 
it an interesting sport. However, if they 
were really set on making money they 
would stand a better chance if they were 
expert laundrymen and pants pressers, 
writes Lt. John C. A. Watkins, in the cur- 
rent issue of Air Forces News Letter. 

Ladd Field, according to Watkins, has 
only one tailor and his shop’s capacity is 


limited. The dry cleaners in nearby Fair-- 


banks charge $2.50 to clean and press a 
two-piece uniform, $1.25 for a pair of 


slacks or a blouse, and 35 cents to launder 
a shirt. 

The subarctic Alaskan winter, which 
averages 20 below above an 8-inch blanket 
of snow, is one of the least of the worries. 
The main drawback, according to Lieuten- 
ant Watkins, is that it is the most expen- 
sive American territory where a soldier 
could be stationed. A fresh cucumber costs 
39 cents; a 15-cent can of chili in a res- 
taurant rings up a 75-cent sale, and a 
quick haircut costs one buck. 


Defense Week 


Muroer: Iceland newspapers indignant - 
ly warned citizens of the island to avoid 
American soldiers after two United States 
privates were accused of shooting and kill- 
ing a fisherman in a brawl. The soldiers, 
Everett Farmer and Charles H. Cox, went 
on trial before a general court-martial . . . 
At Fort Dix, N.J., authorities charged 
Pvt. William G. Jones, a Negro, with the 
murder of his sergeant, James A. Sims. 
Jones had been bawled out by Sims for 
mistakes in tactical exercises. The sergeant 
also a Negro, was shot with a Garand rifle 
—the first instance of the Army’s new 
weapon being used for homicide, according 
to War Department officials. 





Rott Cauz: In a message urging citizens 
to join the American Red Cross on the oc- 
casion of its annual Roll Call, launched 
on Nov. 11, President Roosevelt, in his 
capacity as Chief Executive of the nation 
and president of the Red Cross, pointed out 
that the organization’s task had _ been 
tripled and quadrupled by the emergency. 
Read by Norman H. Davis, Red Cross 
chairman, Mr. Roosevelt’s message was 
the highlight of a nationwide broadcast 
which marked the launching of the mem- 
bership drive. 


Stuccer: The Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
last week announced the development of 
a new pursuit plane which it called the 
*“‘hardest-hitting fighter in the world.” The 
new ship, the latest in the P-40 series and 
designated the P-40F, is powered by an 
American-built Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled 
engine. Its armament, exact details of 
which are a military secret, is understood 
to include at least one cannon, as well as 
a battery of machine guns. 


Notes: The War Department awarded 
contracts to the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. of New York and the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
for more than $80,000,000 worth of M-3 
medium tanks . . . Plans were announced 
for construction of two new government- 
owned plants to make chemicals needed in 
synthetic rubber—a $2,200,000 project to 
be operated by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
in Galveston County, Texas, and a $3,500.- 
000 butadiene factory to be managed by 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. at 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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PLANNED FOR THE YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces an exclusive 
and unprecedented answer to the 
problems which face young men 
in these times of economic change. 


This crucial year and the years to 
follow it present a challenge to every 
man. But it is the young men who 
must meet the challenge most surely 
and completely. 


For this reason, Penn Mutual has 
concentrated its research facilities on 
the financial problems of young men 
who are making their way in a world 
that is rapidly changing. 

Out of this research has come The 
Independence Builder —a policy that 
is a pioneer in progressive life insur- 
ance . . . a plan that is born of the 


times . . . a program that is adaptable 
to the changing economic scenes of 
today and tomorrow. 


If you are a young man between the 
ages of 18 and 34, you now have an 
opportunity, with a single policy, to 
set in motion a complete insurance 
program which will provide you with 
$15,000 of protection in your early 
earning years — at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200 a year (60 cents a day). 
At periodic intervals the policy adjusts 
itself to your personal circumstances. 
As your increased earnings make possi- 
ble larger premiums, the protection con- 
tinues until at age 65 you will receive 


an income of $100 a month for life. 


The Independence Builder is an 
insurance policy that is completely 
flexible. We suggest that you ask a 
Penn Mutual Underwriter to show 
you the opportunity which this policy 
presents to you for today and tomorrow. 









“Penn 
Mutual “a 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE * PHILADELPHIA 








Tus BOOKLET will explain to you how The Independence Builder can 
serve all your life insurance needs. Address Department A, The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Coal Strike and Board Exodus 
Bring Labor Issue to a Head 


Legislative Curbs Given 
Green Light as Lewis Ignores 
F.D.R. Ban on Closed Shop 


The strike that got under way this week 
in the captive-coal mines owned by the 
steel companies monopolized the attention 
of Congress and the nation, because it 
climaxed John L. Lewis’ defiance of the 
President and threatened the production 
of steel needed for defense. Hence it over- 
shadowed an epoch-making Presidential 
ban on the closed shop and the CIO’s walk- 
out on the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Nevertheless, those events of the 
preceding week might prove more 
far-reaching than the walkout of 
the 53,000 miners. 

The exodus of the industrial- 
union chieftains from the NDMB 
began immediately after the re- 
jection of Lewis’ demand for a 
union shop (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
17). Philip Murray, national 
president of the CIO, and Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, started 
the movement on Armistice Day 
by handing in their resignations 
as members of the Mediation 
Board to President Roosevelt. 

Reaffirming their “wholehearted 
support” of national defense and 
of the principle of using media- 
tion to avoid strikes, Murray* 
and Kennedy nevertheless as- 
serted that the board’s captive- 
mines decision “has made it im- 
possible for labor to retain any 
confidence in its future actions.” 
The ruling discloses, they charged, 
that “regardless of the merits of 
the case labor unions shall be 
denied the right of normal growth 











and legitimate aspiration such as 
the union shop.” 

The Murray and Kennedy res- 
ignations were followed by that of James 
Carey, CIO secretary, and most other 
CIO alternates on the board. Moreover, 
John Owen, a mine-union official, huffily 





*However, in his annual report to the CIO 
convention, prepared before the captive-mines 
dispute and released Monday, Nov. 17, Murray 
praised the board as follows: “By and ‘large the 
activities of the board have been to the good 
and it has resulted in material and substantial 
gains for workers.” 





quit his job as top adviser to Sidney Hill- 
man, OPM labor chief. Even Emil Rieve, 
textile-union president who helped Hillman 
fight Lewis at the 1940 convention of the 
industrial unions, resigned from the board 
on Nov. 13. 

In addition to the resignations, the CIO 
unions also withdrew all cases awaiting 
consideration by the board. Disputes in- 
volving workers at the plants of the Bell 
Aircraft Co., International Harvester Co., 
United States Gypsum Co., and other con- 
cerns were thus left up in the air, with 
strikes possible at each. 

In the midst of all these developments, 
President Roosevelt intervened to avert 
the captive-mines walkout scheduled for 





obligation of the President to see that this 
is done.” He added: “In spite of what 
some people say I always seek to be a con- 
stitutional President.” 

The President’s warning lent emphasis 
to persistent reports during the week that 
the Army was prepared to take over the 
mines in the event of a strike. In addition, 
Mr. Roosevelt told the CIO and steel heads 
that Congress “will without any question 
pass such legislation” as is needed to keep 
the mines running. 

Turning to the closed-shop issue, the 
Chief Executive dealt a verbal uppercut to 
Lewis, his bitter opponent since the days 
of the sitdown strikes in 1937: “TI tell you 
frankly that the Government of the United 
States will not order, nor will Congress 
pass legislation ordering a so-called closed 
shop.” And, referring to the miners who so 
far had not voluntarily joined the union, 
he declared: “The government will never 
compel this 5 per cent to join the union by 
a government decree. That would be too 
much like the Hitler methods 
toward labor.” 

The President concluded his re- 
marks to the six men with what 
some observers saw as another 
dig at the fiery-tongued Lewis: 
“And so I am asking you—I 
never threaten—I am asking you 
to please talk over this problem 
of continuing coal production.” 
The group was then requested to 
confer and report to the White 
House by Monday, Nov. 17. 


Huddle 


The six men immediately went 
into a series of conferences which 
continued the two following days. 
But at 4:30 p.m. Sunday (Nov. 
16) Lewis stalked out of the con- 
ference room and before a battery 
of klieg lights and clicking news- 
reel cameras announced: “The 
conversations are terminated. No 
conclusions have been reached.” 
He said that the union would not 
recede from its demand for the 
union shop and that the com- 
panies were still refusing to sign 





“What Mr. Lewis Is Mining” — 


Nov. 15., He called Lewis, Murray, and 
Kennedy to the White House on Friday, 
Nov. 14, to meet face-to-face Presidents 
Eugene G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Benjamin F. Fairless of the United 
States Steel Corp., and Frank Purnell of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. There 
Mr. Roosevelt warned them: “Because it 
is essential to national defense that the 
necessary coal production be continued and 
not stopped, it is therefore the indisputable 


Fitzpatrick in The ‘St. Toe Post-Dispatch 





the pact, making a strike inevi- 
table. 

As the walkout began Monday, 
Lewis told the UMW policy committee 
that Fairless and Purnell were ready to 
sign, but that Grace was “the sinister fig- 
ure that bars the portals to a just settle- 
ment.” Lewis also charged that the com- 
panies refused to sign because they ex- 
pected the President to break the strikes 
with troops. He added that during the con- 
ferences, Fairless and Purnell told about 
Army requests for plans of the mines. 

Coming out of the White House afte: 

















ONE FOR THE BOO 


Tell you why. Only gunnin’ accident I ever had, I was huntin’ along 








shoulder and wounded me in the leg. 


ceanpabannates 
EOE 


Taw stories are in order when 
folks gather around “the champeen 
liar” to listen to his latest whoppers. 


But when business men gather 
around the conference table to arrive 
at vital decisions or to formulate pol- 
icies, their judgments must be based 
on accurate, up-to-the-minute, objec- 
tively interpreted facts and figures. 


To secure figures in the shortest 
possible time, with the greatest possible 


No sir, I don’t take none to them 


there high-powered rifles for deer. 


Slab Cabin Ridge with a ole Army carbine I borried from my 
cousin Albinus. Half-way down the ridge towards the gap, I sprang a 
fourteen-point buck, jumped up alongside to me, and I let him have 
it in the shoulder. © Wellsir, that critter wheeled clean around 
no sooner I’d shot him, and the blamed bullet came out his other 


e I got the scar to this day! 





accuracy, at the lowest possible cost, 
Management relies increasingly on 
Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines, and modern Comptometer 
methods. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Balloon House: This concrete igloo was unveiled 
in Washington last week as a possible answer to the 
appalling shortage of housing in that city. The basic 
construction tool is a balloon which builders inflate 





ational 


(left), then spray with sand and concrete. The balloon 
‘mold’ is then deflated and removed, leaving a shell 
of solid concrete. The igloo home has two bedrooms, 
liaing room with fireplace, kitchen, and bath. 





submitting their report to the President at 
noontime, the steel men squelched the ru- 
mors of a split. Asked about Lewis’ allega- 
tion that Fairless and Purnell were willing 
to sign up, Grace snapped: “That is an 
absolute falsehood.” 

Fairless then told reporters that the 
captive mines would operate despite the 
strike, saying: “They’re going to be open, 
they are open now, and they will stay 
open.” 

Although the union claimed 95 per cent 
of all employes in the captive mines, the 
UMW hadn’t enforced a 100 per cent 
tie-up by Monday afternoon. The United 
States Steel Corp. reported that its Penn- 
sylvania mines were operating at 25 per 
cent of normal with 4,000 men at work. 
Some of the company’s pits at Gary, 
W. Va., were also mining coal after a clash 
between pickets-and miners injured sev- 
eral men, and the Rosedale mine of 
Bethlehem was in operation. On the other 
hand, a sympathy strike among employes 
of commercial mines, those which sell the 
fuel on the open market to all users and 
all of which operate under union-shop con- 
ditions, was still spreading Monday eve- 
ning. A few steel-company mines that 
likewise have already signed the closed- 
shop pact were shut down. 

The President’s closed-shop ban had 
cooled Congressional tempers a bit, but 
the strike made them boil once again. Rep. 
Eugene Cox of Georgia, acting chairman 
of the House Rules Committee, threat- 
ened “to put the lid on” all other legisla- 
tion until Congress got an opportunity to 
act on bills dealing with “this mutiny and 
insurrection in the ranks of labor.” 

Speaker Rayburn then declared that the 
House would be given a chance to con- 
sider strike-curbing legislation “at the 
earliest possible date.” 

Meanwhile, the strikers got the unquali- 


fied support of the 5,000,000 members of 
the CIO. Almost the first order of busi- 
ness at the opening session of the indus- 
trial unions’ annual convention at Detroit 
was adoption of a resolution supporting 
the union-shop demand. 

As the captive-mine workers walked out, 
threatening to tie up the nation’s vital 
steel production, the railroad labor situa- 
tion also was taking a turn for the worse. 
The Big Five brotherhoods formally an- 
nounced that a strike of the 350,000 engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, and 
switchmen would begin Dec. 7 at 6 a.m. 
on certain railroads and spread to the 
others on Dec. 8 and 9. A day later, the 
fourteen AFL unions which represent the 
other 800,000 railroad employes in shops, 
stations, and offices, officially rejected the 
wage increase suggested by the President’s 
fact-finding board, indicating they, too, 
would join the strike. 


Significance 


The President’s stand on the closed shop 
is only potentially a serious reverse for or- 
ganized labor. Nothing in the pronounce- 
ment actually deters a union from raising 
the demand, but employers are greatly 
fortified in resisting it by the knowledge 
that the government will never force them 
to suhmit. However, the stand will not ar- 
rest the unions’ drive for the closed shop 
materially if the captive-mine strike is set- 
tled by some compromise that turns out to 
be a moral victory for Lewis. 

The CIO’s withdrawal from the Defense 
Mediation Board may prove as important 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s statement. The collapse 
of the board, which is inevitable unless the 
CIO leaders withdraw their resignations, 
will force Congress to set up new mediation 
machinery. And the enactment of such 
legislation would give Congress the oppor- 
tunity to grant the new agency the firm 
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statutory powers the present board lacks. 
The legislators also would probably push 
through a ban on strikes for the closed 
shop or for jurisdictional reasons at the 
same time. 





Morgenthau Knife 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
has often spoken his mind about the ad- 
visability of reducing Federal expendi- 
tures, but he has generally been vague 
about details. Appearing last week before 
the joint Congressional economy commit- 
tee, the Secretary waxed specific to the 
extent of suggesting places to look for 
some $1,000,000,000 in budget cuts. 

He advocated reexamining in the light 
of defense needs the $95,000,000 reclama- 
tion allowance and the $200,000,000 rivers 
and harbors item and canceling the 1943 
highway authorization of $139,000,000. He 
also urged cutting down on the CCC and 
NYA and merging the $498,000,000 Fed- 
eral vocational programs under a new “bu- 
reau of defense training.” Turning to the 
gigantic farm outlays, he called for slashes 
in the $968,000,000 farm-aid expenditures 
scheduled for 1942 and also in the $606, 
000,000 of. loans authorized for other farm 
projects like rural electrification. 

Asked whether he would still need his 
proposed new $4,800,000,000 tax program 
if these suggestions were put into effect, 
Morgenthau replied: “And how!” 





Wage Boosts 


Well-known bad news was confirmed 
last week by National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board figures for October showing 
that the cost of living has gone up 9.4 per 
cent since the war began, 7.5 per cent in 
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Smart Birds know it pays to be choosy 


(THE FABLE OF THE CLEVER ROBIN) 


1. 
Once 2. 
* there was Now Raymond 


wasn't a Rich Bird. 
But he insisted on 
enjoying Life’s Best. 


a Robin named 
Raymond who 
wouldn’t give a 
Chirp for a 
Second-rate Thing, 


He wintered in 

Florida... and 

summered in Maine. 
“Good Health”, 


“Tf it doesn’t 
Fill the Bill...any 





price you pay is he said, 
Too Much”. ..was “Beats a fat purse 
his Credo. any day.” 


3. 


Naturally all 

the Fine 
Feathered Crowd 
flocked to 
Raymond’s Roost. 






For nowhere were 
choicer Cocktails and 
Highballs to be had. 
You see, Raymond 
Served only 

the Finest of 

all fine Whiskies... 
CALVERT RESERVE. 





4. “It just goes to show that Quality Pays”, Raymond declared. 
“Serving an Extra-luxury Whiskey costs a little more... but 
that’s mere bird seed compared to the Extra Pleasure 
CALVERT RESERVE reserves for me...and my Friends.” 


Clear Heads Choose 


THE CHOICEST YOU CAN DRINK OR SERVE 
BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve” 86.8 Proof —659% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 





T’S a different world today from that which has 
| confronted all of us in the past, and the auto- 
mobile industry, like many others, is adjusting 
_ itself to the demands of the times. But certain 
things remain changeless — such as, the need for 
character in anything we build, the need for honest 
craftsmanship and durable design. These things 
have made Body by Fisher notable in the past, 
the only automobile body universally known 





““THE FINEST CHEVROLET OF ALL TIME’’ is this year’s leader in the 
low-price field with its beautiful new Body by Fisher 


by name. They still make Body by Fisher notabie 
today, as you will readily see when you view 
the new array of 1942 General Motors cars, the 
only cars 

with the 

Unisteel 

Turret Top 

Body by 

Fisher. 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK «+ CADILLAC © 
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the past year, and 1.2 per cent since 
September. The price of food, major 
drain on the small salaried man’s pocket- 
book, has risen 20 per cent since August 
1939. 

To help their employes withstand this 
increasingly heavy attack on the family 
budget, more than 60 nationally known 
firms have set up temporary wage-adjust- 
ment plans based directly on the price of 
food, shelter, and other necessities—some 
subject to periodic review and some pro- 
viding automatic adjustment in accord- 
ance with fluctuations of a cost-of-living 
index. In addition, of course, many thou- 
sands of firms have granted flat wage in- 
creases On a permanent basis. 

Last week the growing number of white- 
collar workers participating in these bene- 
fits was swelled significantly when action 
by the nation’s largest banks, the Chase 
National and the National City Bank of 
New York, climaxed a series of announce- 
ments of wage plans by Wall Street insti- 
tutions, including the First National Bank 
of New York, Guaranty Trust, Marine 
Midland, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

Illustrative of one approach to the prob- 
lem, Chase computed its supplementary, 
quarterly payments at the rate of 6 per 
cent on the first $1,800 of annual salary 
and 4 per cent on the next $1,200. Only 
employes receiving a maximum annual sal- 
ary of $6,000 or less will participate in the 
arrangement, which will be reviewed every 
three months. 





Advertising Clinic 


With the defense program clamping 
down on the production of consumers’ 
goods, advertising men have been having 
sleepless nights lately wondering what will 
happen to their profession. On top of 
this, attacks on the profession have been 
increasing and there has been talk of 
curbing advertising outlays with a prof- 
it-limit bill (see Perspective) or through 
a crackdown by price-control authori- 
ties. 

To discuss these threats and seek a so- 
lution, a special joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
and the Association of National Advertis- 
ers was held in Hot Springs, Va., last week, 
following the annual convention of the lat- 
ter organization at which Gordon E. Cole 
of Cannon Mills was elected ANA chair- 
man, 

The large audience of agency men and 
corporation executives heard two impor- 
tant spokesmen for management, Carle C. 
Conway, chairman of the Continental Can 
Co., and A. O. Buckingham, vice president 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., explain the value 
of advertising in a time like the present 
when demand for many items is greater 
than supply. Both men reported that their 
firms were continuing intensive promotion 
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programs during the emergency in order 
to protect their franchises and retain pub- 
lic good will in preparation for the period 
of tough competition sure to follow the 
end of the war. 

On the other hand, the audience received 
only slight encouragement from two gov- 


Gordon Cole, new ANA chairman 


ernment speakers, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson and William L. Batt, di- 
rector of the OPM’s materials division. 
Henderson denied that he had any “secret 
designs” against advertising and admitted 
its contributions to the American way of 
life. Likewise, he mentioned the value of 
the profession in the current emergency in 
helping to encourage conservation and to 
ease the shock of transition to a war econ- 
omy. But he emphasized that ad men 
“have no monopoly on trouble,” a point 
likewise stressed by Batt, who chided the 
profession with too much preoccupation 
with its own problems during the current 
crisis. 

A considered answer to the question: 
“What shall we do about it?” was offered 
by James W. Young, senior consultant of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. Defining 
advertising as “the most modern, stream- 
lined, high-speed means of communication 
plus persuasion yet invented by man,” he 
said that the solution lay in promoting its 
virtually unused potentialities. These in- 
clude campaigns to put the consumer “on 
his guard against false labels,” to give 
business “a new faith in our destiny,” to 
wipe out such diseases of ignorance as 
childbed fever, and to do the nutritional 
job the country needs to have done. “It 
ought to be used extensively by govern- 
ments, as it is in England today,” he con- 
cluded, “by political parties, not just in 
elections, but continuously . . . by labor 
unions, by farm organizations.” 


Aviation Notes 


Preview: On American Export Airlines’ 
fifth anniversary last week the three large 
flying ships being built for the company’s 
proposed transatlantic service were shown 
for the first time at the Vought-Sikorsky 
plant in Stratford, Conn. Each plane has 
de luxe accommodations for 40 daylight 
passengers or sleeping quarters for sixteen 
at night. Powered with four Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines developing a total of 4,800 
horsepower, the 29-ton craft will have a 
top speed of 235 miles an hour and a maxi- 
mum non-stop range, under special fuel 
and load conditions, of more than 6,000 
miles. The first of the trio is to be launched 
and test-flown early next month. Speaking 
for the builders, Igor Sikorsky predicted 
that the ships would not only fly the At- 
lantic non-stop with ease but would estab- 
lish new speed records for the route. Com- 
pany officials also revealed that work had 
already started on three similar planes 
ordered by the Navy for use as troop and 
cargo carriers. 


Trait Buazer: Pan American Airways’ 
new Cape Town Clipper, a 4214-ton Boeing 
flying boat powered with four 1,600-horse- 
power Wright Cyclone motors, last week 
flew on a route-proving flight from New 
York to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, with 
stops at Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Brazil, 
British Gambia, and Liberia. Fifty-four 
persons were, aboard, including a fourteen- 
man crew and 40 government officials and 
employes of the line, which hopes to offer 
twice-monthly round trips over the route, 
if the CAA approves it. 





Nelson vs. Odlum 


Veteran New Dealers, whose well-pub- 
licized inner-circle squabbles have long 
furnished entertainment to businessmen, 
must derive a certain satisfaction from a 
current glaring policy rift between two 
ace $l-a-year men—Donald M. Nelson, 
SPAB executive director, and Floyd B. 
Odlum, head of the OPM Contract Dis- 
tribution Division. 

Charged with succoring small business 
at a time when only defense producers can 
get certain raw materials (mostly metals) , 
Odlum, an outstanding financier of the 
post-1929 period (Newsweek, Oct. 27), 
views his problem in this light: 

Among the nation’s 184,000 plants, there 
are 133,000 with twenty or fewer workers 
—factories too small for effective defense 
production. Of the 51,000 plants remain- 
ing, 25,000 are on the Army and Navy 
M-day list as immediately available for 
defense production, although less* than 
10,000 have received orders so far. The 
other 26,000 could be made available in 
a matter of months by changing over ma- 
chinery and processes. 

Odlum advocates setting up an emer- 











The Wind of the World 


The wind 1s afoot; 
the air is on the move. 
The leaves take flight. 


Watch them go: the pie-charts of yesteryear, the easy 
certainties, the exactitudes by which we used to measure 
markets with a slide-rule and evaluate people to three 
decimal places. 


You cannot use those any more. 


For the decimal points are blowing out the window on 
the rising wind of the greatest economic adjustment 
ever known. 


This minute, as you sit planning for 1942, that wind flut- 
ters your paper with urgency .. . bigger demand... 
higher wages . . . broader employment . . . new levels 
of income... 


But remember: in a big blow, the wind picks up many 





things. By next year it will carry not only increased ac- 
tivity but broader taxes . . . higher taxes . . . scarcities 
... stiffer prices... cautions... adjustments... 


In 1942, when the plans you make now will be your 
established program, there will be 130,000,000 personal 
problems in this country—problems in adjustment. 


And, as always, those personal problems will become 
family adjustments. 


That means women will take over. It kas always been 
so. Every time a family or a colony of families—or a 
nation of them—has to undergo domestic economic re- 
adjustment, it is she who manages the change-over. 
Inevitably she will work out the entire realignment of 
the American consumer Market. 


And her new ways of meeting changed conditions in 
America will take the positive form of selective spend- 
ing—economic spending. 


She will economize, of course. But the whole history of 
American industry shows that she economizes by buying, 


M°CALL’S MAGAZINE, 230 PARK 





























FROM PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT 


AVERAGE MONTHLY NEWSSTAND SALE 





Total Net Paid 


Circulation 


Ist6 Mos. 1st 6 Mos. 


1941 1940 Change Ist 6 Mos. 1941 

McCall’s 

Magazine.......... 1,578,189 1,358,372 +219,817 3,287,648 
Ladies’ Home 

ee 1,332,165 1,127,558 +204,607 3,823,236 
Woman’s Home 

Companion......... 950,408 764,511 +185,897 3,607,974 
Good 

Housekeeping....... 733,552 605,148 +-128,404 2,483,223 


Total Gain of Women’s 
Service Magazines... 


+738,725 
Better Homes 


& Gardens. ......... 530,520 391,460 +139,060 2,409,410 
American 
RAGIN 5's va;i6.0 0) sos0 dat 674,750 568,967 +105,783 2,156,907 


Total Gain of House- 


hold Service Magazines +244,843 
Grand Total Gain of 

Women’s Service and 
Household Service Magazines +983,568 
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... AND WOMAN... 


not by refraining from purchases. She buys to save for 
her multitude of needs. 


Look around you at the high points of the American 
standard of living: telephones, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, packaged foods . . . These 
and a hundred others are savers not only of steps but of 
money —household money. In no other country in the 
world is there such a monument to women’s intelligent 
economizing. 


She buys with definite dollars the means of saving end- 
less pennies. 


It is important to remember that. If you have a product 
to offer to women, offer it for its importance to her as 
the purchaser for the American family—and so for 
America, the nation of families. 


And where can you most effectively make that offer? 
In the publications of her primary interest—those that 
deal directly and authoritatively with her job. 


Right now she is making a dramatic demonstration of 
that interest by her free purchases—over the counter— 
of her magazines. 


In the first six months of this year (the latest for which 
official figures are available) here is what women did— 
based on the average of each issue: 


She bought at the stands, more additional copies of 
her magazines—the Woman's Service and House- 
hold Service Magazines—than all the additional 
copies everybody bought of all the other principal 
kinds of national magazines put together. 
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SANTA CLAUS SCHOOL 


PLACE —Albion, New York, located on the Falls 
Branch of the New York Central Rail- 
road, half way between Rochester and 
Buffalo, New York. 


TIME-School opens second Monday after the 
second Sunday of N ber. Morning 
session at 9 a. m. Afternoon session at 


1:30 p. m. 
TERM-6 days or one week. 





Course Covers: 


Origin, history and evolution of Santa Claus. 
Art of make-up for Santa Claus. 


Costumes for Santa, their care :and how to 
wear them. 


What the store expects of Santa. 

What the customer expects of Santa. 

What the parent expects of Santa. 

What the child expects of Santa. 

Various and most efficient settings for Santa 
Claus in the store. ‘ 


Science of Santa Claus mechanics. 

Santa Claus showmanship. 

Santa Claus’ relation to salesmanship. 

Child psychology. 

Christmas and Santa Claus legend and lore. 

Proper toys for children. 

Educational value of toys. 

Play value of toys. 

How toys are made. 

Santa’s Christmas stories for children. 
LSU LE 
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This Is Not An Employment Agency. 
— We Do Not Rent Out Men — 
We Train Your Man 











Santa School’s curriculum ... 


gency pool of scarce materials to supply 
the unusable small plants with what they 
need for customary operations and also to 
tide over the 26,000 larger units until 
they can handle defense contracts. He es- 
timates that in the first six months of 
1942 the little fellows would use only 2 
per cent of next year’s supply of critical 
materials while the amount required by 
the others during the shift-over period 
would not be large. 

But Nelson, speaking last Thursday in 
Boston to six state governors and 800 ex- 
ecutives assembled for the New England 
Council’s annual conference, bluntly de- 
clared that there just aren’t enough 
materials available to justify the pool 
plan. Then Nelson, borrowed by the Ad- 
ministration from Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
made a simple point that no politician 
would dare to mention out loud. Asking 
where you would draw the line in allocat- 
ing materials, he said that an employe of 
a big company thrown out of a job gets 
just as hungry as an ex-worker in a 
twenty-man plant. 

While Washington observers predict that 
Nelson would win any showdown, parts 
of the Boston speech suggest that he and 
Odlum have some basis for a face-saving 
compromise. Declaring that “our economy 
cannot survive unless the small manufac- 
turer survives,” Nelson also admitted ex- 
istence of plans (see Periscope, page 14) 
to “make limited amounts of material 
available for a limited time” in a few cases 
of dire and meritorious need—but not for 
Odlum’s thousands. 





W. W. Page 
... sets a mark for good St. Nicks 


School for Santa 


Ever since his grade-school days, Charles 
W. Howard has played the role of depart- 
ment-store Santa Claus, so he feels well 
qualified to teach others how to do the job. 
Last week Howard, now 45, opened the 
fifth annual session of a training school for 
Santas at his Albion, N. Y., farm. During 
the six-day term prospective Kriss Kringles 
are learning make-up, costumes, psychol- 
ogy, and the answers to all the impossible 
questions which will be fired at them dur- 
ing the coming weeks. 





Week in Business 


Suortaces: The OPM ordered an im- 
mediate decrease in the use of chlorine for 
bleaching paper. Producers must cut con- 
sumption 20 per cent below that used in 
May, Jurie, and July, thus returning all 
grades of paper to the “brightness” stand- 
ards of 1931 and 1932. The order, which 
will result in yellowing all grades of paper 
except newsprint, will affect the appear- 
ance of some magazines and books . . . 
Nearly 100 items of builders’ hardware will 
be frozen Nov. 19 at price levels prevailing 
Oct. 21, according to an order issued by 
the OPA ; . . Lack of low-carbon steel wire 
for hairpins caused the Smith Victory 
Corp. of Buffalo to cease production. Only 
10,000 pounds of wire, enough for a day 
and a half’s production, would be avail- 
able until after Dec. 1. This shortage does 
not, however, affect the manufacture of 
bobby pins, which are made from high- 
carbon steel. 


Harmony: About 800 steel executives 
met with /xey government defense officials 
in Washington on Armistice Day for what 
the trade irreverently called a “sweetness 
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and light” session. A letter from President 
Roosevelt stating that “no greater bur- 
den has ever been thrown on a single in- 
dustry” was read by William S. Knudsen, 
OPM director, who predicted that monti:- 
ly defense expenditures would rise from 
present $1,500,000,000 levels to $2,500 - 
000,000. Responding for the industry, Eu: 
gene G. Grace, president of Bethlehen 
Steel, promised: “Tell us what you need 
and when you need it” and the steel will 
be delivered. Then, getting down to busi- 
ness, Admiral Emory S. Land, Maritine 
Commission chairman, complained that 
fourteen shipways were idle last monih 
because they couldn’t get structural 
shapes, while Army, Navy, and OPM re)- 
resentatives told of shortages in other 
steel items. For their part, the steelmen 
contended that governmental friction an 
confusion and a lack of coordinated esti- 
mates of needs made it impossible to 
maintain adequate production schedules. 
As a result of the meeting, government 
agencies are now drawing up new esti- 
mates of over-all steel requirements as a 
basis for long-range planning. Similar in- 
dustrywide conferences may be scheduled 
later with manufacturers in other key de- 
fense lines. 


Bortiers: The carbonated-beverage in- 
dustry was born in Philadelphia a century 
and a half ago when a local apothecary 
took physicians’ advice and began making 
artificially carbonated waters which he 
later flavored with fruit juices. In Phila- 
delphia last week 7,500 bottlers attending 
the 23rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
heard another physician, Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States, tell the manufacturers they would 
be better off advertising their wares as en- 
joyable refreshments rather than adding 
vitamins to them and then attempting io 
convince consumers that they were a pan- 
acea for all ills. The delegates also lis- 
tened to assurances from James A. Farley. 
former Democratic party chairman an 
now chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Co., that “the manufacturers of carbonai- 
ed beverages constitute one of the chief 
factors in our economy that make for the 
avoidance of inflation,” since their prod- 
ucts provide a spending outlet unlikely to 
be hit severely by priorities. 


Notes: The Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co. elected Edwin K. Daly president to 
succeed the late Joseph V. Horn. Daly. 
former executive vice president, is alse 
head of the Horn & Hardart Co. of New 
York. The latter operates the chain o! 
Automat restaurants, sometimes joking]: 
called “engineers’ clubs” because of the 
coin-operated dispensing equipment . . 
The War Department contracted with the 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. for 675,006 
gallons of industrial alcohol to be delivered 
to the Army’s Charlestown, Ind., ordnance 
works. 
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Life on a U.S. Warship | 
recently sketched in action by Texaco's artist Reo | 


"MAKE MINE VANILLA!” Sopa FOUNTAINS 
ABOARD MODERN CRUISERS AND BATTLEWAGONS 


- 3 ARE A PART OF UP-TO-DATE 
| C2 EQUIPMENT. 
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THIS IS ANTI-AIRCRAFT PRACTICE. 


iN A REAL ENGAGEMENT THEY WOULD NOT 
WEAR THEIR “BLUES” — THEY'D 
PROBABLY BE STRIPPED TO THE 
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"COOKIE - AN IMPORTANT 
MAN ABOARD ANY SHIP! 
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"ALL HANDS ON DECK” 









~ A MODERN BOSNS MATE 
NOW PIPES INTO A PUBLIC 
ADDRESS “MIKE.” 


VALUABLE TRAINING! 
THIS YOUNG SAILOR IS LEARNING 
TO OPERATE A SCREW-CUTTING 
LATHE IN COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED MACHINE 
SHOP ABOARD SHIP, 





LIBERTY OVER! 


HERE'S WHERE 
YOUR TEXACO ARTIST 
DARN NEAR JOINED 
THE NAVY! 





THE BIGGEST AGGREGATION OF MACHINERY EVER ASSEMBLED IN ONE UNIT — 
THATS A BATTLESHIP! 11's TEXACO'S J0B To supPLy LUBRICANTS FOR THESE GOLIATHS, 
AND FOR OTHER U.S. NAVY NEEDS ON SHIP, SHORE, AND IN THE AIR. 








For Your Enjoyment .. . 2 Great Radio Programs 


@. Fre /.Q_ METROPOLITAN 
\Gg ALLEN Seg OPERA. (Storting 


ey 7” On the Nov. 29). Com- 
air every 


TAaeN 
TEXACO SERVES THE U.S. NAVY | JR 


and more than 45,000 Texaco Dealers serve the motorist with 
_ Ansulated HAVOLINE and TEXACQ MOTOR OFS and MARFAK CHASSIS LUBRICANT See your local newspaper for times and stations 





outstanding Texaco Products ... Sky Chief and Firé-cHieF Gasolines — 























Kept 
sterile 








In many hospitals, where instruments 
and dressings must be sterilized ruth- 


lessly—with live steam and by boiling— 


they wrap them first in Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment. After sterilization, the 
Patapar is not opened until actual use 
of the instruments or dressing. 





Also, as a substitute for more expensive 
oiled silk, Patapar makes an ideal wet 
dressing wrap. 

An attending surgeon of a hospital 
staff writes concerning Patapar—“We 
have certainly found it to fulfill a defi- 
nite need in our surgical practice and 
we trust that others will be able to build 
' upon our experience.” 

Patapar is not only boil-proof ... it 
is also grease-resisting, odorless and 
tasteless. These remarkable qualities 
have made it one of the most widely 
used papers in many fields. For instance, 
in the food industry it helps vitally to 
conserve the delicate flavor and goodness 
of butter and cheese. Used as a milk 
bottle hood, it shuts out contamination 
and dirt. 

These are just a few hints of the thou- 
sand ways in which Patapar is used 
today. Is there a job it 
can do for you? Write 
us on your business let- 
terhead outlining your 
problem. We will then 
be in a position to sug- 
gest the size, weight and 
finish recommended for 
your purpose. 


Wil 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Where the Labor Problem Now Stands 


P. erhaps the most important thing 
one has to learn in attempting to ap- 
praise economic news is that events 
seldom mean what they at first appear 
to. It is well to remember that principle 
in thinking of the current developments 
in the labor field. Offhand one might 
be inclined to say that we are faced 
with a new chapter in labor—that at 
last the President has been pushed too 
far and is going to fight back. That 
may actually prove to be the case. In 
any event his statement last Friday to 
John L. Lewis (see page 42) was most 
heartening. But before making up our 
minds that this definitely is going to be 
the result, let’s consider some other 
things. 

The proper place to start on this is a 
point of view explained a few days ago 
by “a White House spokesman.” Ac- 
cording to him, the present dispute in 
connection with the captive coal mines 
is not a fight between President Roose- 
velt and John L. Lewis, but between 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and the United States Government. 
What is the difference? Plenty, and 
never lose sight of it in judging what is 
still ahead. What it all comes down to 
is whether it is the labor leaders or the 
workers themselves who are to blame 
for stoppages of defense production, 
and whether the Administration or that 
indefinite thing we call “the govern- 
ment” is responsible for the problem. 
Let’s look at some facts on that. 


First, take the question of juris- 
dictional disputes. Who is to blame for 
these troubles? Who stands to gain 
most? Certainly not the workers. It’s 
the successful leaders who benefit. And 
who is it that has encouraged this type 
of activity on the part of the leaders? 
The encouragement has not come from 
our Constitution. The Administration 
and its spokesmen have to accept the 
full blame. 

Secondly, look at the question of the 
closed shop. Who benefits from that? 
What benefit would it be to the workers 
in the captive mines if Lewis won? 
Would they get any higher wages? Or 
better working conditions? Not a 
nickel’s worth. Where, then, is the gain? 
The gain is solely with the leaders. Not 
one worker in a hundred, unless he is 
put up to it by his union leaders, is 


by RALPH ROBEY 


willing to give up his wage in order to 
force his fellow worker into a union. 
But the leader is willing to have him 
give up his wage because that is the 
way the leader can get power. And who 
is responsible for encouraging union 
leaders in the belief that they can get 
by in the establishment of such labor 
monopolies? Again, the encouragement 
has not come from our Constitution. 

One final example: Who is to blame 
for the use of force in keeping men from 
working—for beating up those who try 
to get to their jobs—for destroying 
property—for, in short, establishing 
mob rule? The answer is too obvious to 
need mentioning. American workmen 
are not hoodlums and roughnecks who 
of their own volition go around crack- 
ing each other’s skulls. 


Where does all of this lead us? It 
leads us to one positive conclusion. This 
is that the labor problem in this coun- 
try today is not, as the White House 
spokesman explained, a fight between 
American labor and the United States 
Government. It is a fight between our 
so-called labor leaders and the Admin- 
istration. The question confronting us, 
therefore, is simply this: Is the Ad- 
ministration really going to crack down 
on these leaders—not only John L. 
Lewis, but all the others of like 
stripe? 

In his statement Friday the President 
moved in that direction. But it was not 
a definitive move. It may mean nothing 
more than that this was the easiest way 
to meet this particular situation—that 
the President was playing for time. 
Will he show equal vigor in other cases? 
That remains to be seen, and the White 
House spokesman’s statement is not en- 
couraging. 

The writer of this column is a firm 
believer in labor unions. He would like 
to see them extended rather than cur- 
tailed. But he wants the extension to be 
in the interest of the workers, not just 
in the interest of the union leaders. If 
President Roosevelt has the courage to 
meet the issue head-on, this result can 
be obtained without further legislation. 
But if he does not, legislation will be 
essential. The defiance of Lewis on 
Monday in calling out the captive-coal 
miners leaves no room for doubt on this 
question, 
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WHERE MINUTES COUNT 
.... BUSINESS MACHINES 




















Today, with industry functioning at top speed in America’s vast preparedness 
program, minutes are priceless and irreplaceable. In accounting for precious time 
and materials, modern business machines are performing a most important service. 
Business machines record the facts concerning every ounce of metal, every vital 
production minute. Automatically, they take care of time-consuming details, 
speed up reports, and reduce the chance of error. They keep constantly available 


the up-to-the-minute facts concerning men, minutes, money, and materials. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Bruins, Leafs, Rangers Top the Hockey World. 


as Battered New York Amerks Flee to Flatbush 


The Ice Age descended on Madison 
Square Garden last week. Henceforth, un- 
til the April thaw, the variegated thumps 
and moans of major-league hockey will 
alternate with the shouts of Ned Irish’s 
college basketballers and the soft thuds of 
Mike Jacobs’ boxers kissing the rosin. 

Big news broke a day before the New 
York opener Nov. 13. Red Dutton led his 
battered New York Americans across the 
East River into the Promised Land of 
Brooklyn, home of the perennial under- 
dog. Henceforth, he announced, they would 
be known as the Brooklyn Americans. They 
would live and practice in Flatbush, he 
said, and, stimulated by the invigorating 
Brooklyn air, would beat the bewhatzis out 
of the rest of the league. But doughty Dut- 
ton was biting off a big chew, for three 
teams promised to be the class of the cir- 
cuit this year. 

The Boston Bruins, last season’s cham- 
pions, have practically the same club that 
set a record by scoring 23 consecutive vic- 
tories. The Toronto Maple Leafs, runners- 
up in the regular season play, likewise 
stand pat with a strong combination. And 
the New York Rangers, always powerful, 
also are rated highly. 

Against these top three clubs as well as 
the Chicago Blackhawks, the Detroit Red 
Wings, and the Montreal Canadiens—all of 
whom look pretty fair—Dutton is pitting 
a patchwork team. Harder hit by the Ca- 
nadian draft than any other outfit, the 
Amerks have four players out on loan 
from the Maple Leafs: Red Heron, Nick 
Knott, Gus Marker, and Peanuts O’Flah- 
erty. In addition, there are a pair of 
rookies: Ken Mosdell and Harry Watson. 

Like any other Brooklyn team, the 
Frosty Bums have had terrible luck. They 
lost one of their first two games on the 
road and tied the other. Then they dropped 
their New York opener—first contest as 
Brooklynites—to the Blackhawks. But by 
the week end a ray of hope smoothed Dut- 
ton’s brow. The Amerks won their first 
pair of games from the Canadiens, and 
heard some good news. Norman Larson 
and Bill Benson, two of the five Amerk 
players held in their native Canada by the 
draft, obtained their releases and roared 
down over the border to stem the tide for 
dear old Flatbush. 





The Football Parade 


There was a thunderous crash in the 
Southwest last Saturday as titanic Texas, 
staggering under a load of publicity, fell 
victim to a Texas Christian pass in the 
last eight seconds of play, losing its first 





game of the season by 14-7. And as though 
this were not enough, Stanford lost its 
second contest of the current campaign, 
this time to Washington State 14-13, and 
so threw the gates to the Rose Bowl wide 
open to almost any Pacific Coast team. 

One sure bet for a bowl was Duquesne, 
which wound up its season unbeaten and 
untied with a sparkling 16-0 victory over 
Mississippi State. Other undefeated, un- 
tied elevens had an equally easy day, 
Minnesota beating Iowa 34-13, Duke 
trouncing North Carolina 20-0, and Texas 
A. & M. drubbing Rice 19-6. 


{ In the East, Princeton won its first game 
since the opener with Williams at the ex- 
pense of the luckless Yales 20-6; Michigan 
outclassed Columbia 28-0 in an intersec- 
tional feature; Syracuse and Colgate, tra- 
ditional rivals, battled to a 19-19 tie. Other 
Eastern scores: Tennessee 14, Boston Col- 
lege 7; Penn 14, Army 7; Tulane 45, 
N. Y.U. 0; Harvard 23, Brown 7; Cornell 
33, Dartmouth 19. 


§ Top game in the Midwest was the Notre 
Dame-Northwestern thriller—a_ scoreless 
affair until the third period, when Notre 
Dame gained a touchdown and conversion. 
Northwestern came right back with a score 
but failed to convert. That told the tale; 
though the Irish were outstatisticked, they 





- beat the Wildcats 7-6. Michigan Staie 


handed a classy Temple team an une«- 
pected 46-0 shellacking, while [Illinois 


—seared Ohio State but-finally succumbed 


12-7. Pittsburgh, still aroused, pushed ov«r 
two touchdowns in the final quarter to best 
Nebraska 14-7. Missouri had an easy tire 
with Oklahoma after all, 28-0, in a gane 
that figured very even. Other scores fron 
all over the map: Wisconsin 13, Purdue 5: 
Clemson 29, Wake Forest 0; Souther, 
Methodist 14, Arkansas 7; Louisiana Staie 
7, Auburn 7; Alabama 20, Georgia Tech »); 
Oregon State 6, California 0. 





Horse Champs 


Before the National Horse Show packei| 
its tack and galloped out of Madison 
Square Garden Nov. 12 for another year, 
the important champions of the meeting 
were crowned: 

Following a brilliant performance in the 
1939 national aboard her bay gelding 
Rocksie, Miss Margaret Cotter of Tra- 
vilah, Md., took such a serious spill that 
her doctor declared she’d never ride again. 
Back again on Rocksie last week after 
missing the 1940 show, Miss Cotter took 
the knockdown-and-out championshi), 
then went on to win the $1,000 open 
jumper stake—the first time in history the 
event has been won by a feminine rider. 

As figured, the $750 five-gaited saddle- 
horse stake went to Mr. and Mrs. Reed 
A. Albee’s chestnut mare, Sensation, 


while the $500 competition for three- 
gaited saddle horses was won by another 
chestnut mare—Fair City Farm’s America 


Internationa! 


Firsi: lady of the saddle: Margaret Cotter, her mother, and Rocksie 
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all other biggest-selling trucks 


‘‘They’re more powerful, more dependable, 





more economical,’’ say truck buyers every- 
where, and that’s why they’re America’s 


preferred truck investment. 
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/CHEVROLET 
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‘THRIFT-CARRIERS 
FOR THE NATION’ 


TROL TRUGG 


WITH “LOAD-MASTER ENGINE 
FORTHE SERUIGE OF AMERICA 
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CHEVROLET FEATURES 
GIVE CHEVROLET 
LEADERSHIP 


CHOICE OF ENGINES—Special Econ- 
omy engine or a Standard engine in 
Light Delivery and in 34-Ton models; 
Standard or “Load-Master” engine 
(with extra horsepower and torque) in 
Heavy Duty model e UNIT-DESIGNED 
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Ahewe is a solemn 
hush in Cauliflower Alley 
these days, and along the 
boardwalk of Jacobs 
Beach, as boxing men 
contemplate the fact that 
the world’s heavyweight 
champion will cut the 
United States Navy in for 
100 per cent of himself in 
his next fight. 

That’s a deep cut. It’s 
not quite the maximum, 
considering that shares in 
the amount of 130 per cent were once 
sold in Primo Carnera. But 100 per 
cent is good. In fact, it is downright 
substantial. 

Even in the biggest of previous bene- 
fits—for instance, the ones that used to 
be fought for Mrs. W. R. Hearst’s fund 
for free milk for babies—there was a 
little sharp work along the fringe, in re- 
spect to tickets, etc., etc., unknown, of 
course, to Mrs. Hearst and the babies. 
’ Sharp work along the fringe was cus- 
tomary, to say nothing of traditional. 

But the Joe Louis-Buddy Baer fight, 
scheduled for Jan. 9, will be a new kind 
of benefit. The Navy Relief Society 
will take it off the top and also off the 
bottom. Before anyone else lays a finger 
on the loot, the Navy will deal itself 
$10,000. Then it will take off all of Mr. 
Louis’ percentage of the gate, barring 
expenses, and all of the profits of the 
promoter, Mr. Michael St. Dunstan 
Jacobs. In view of the fact that tickets 
to the scrimmage in Madison Square 
Garden will command the fanciest sort 
of sums, the Navy should realize any- 
where from $50,000 to $80,000, clean. 

So much for mathematics. In the 
words of the poet Keats, it ain’t the 
money that interests us here, but the 
principle of the thing. 


People are apt to misjudge the 
fight racket. Naturally, in normal 
times, it’s every man for himself. But 
when patriotism raises her head in 
Cauliflower Alley, the boxing character 
removes his hand from his neighbor’s 
pocket and stands at attention. 

“Of course,” says Mr. Dumb Dan 
Morgan, philosopher of the Alley, “a 
hundred per cent of the champ’s end in 
a fight like this is a lot of custard. That 
takes some giving. It ain’t quite cus- 








International 


Buddy Baer 


The Navy Strikes Gold 


by JOHN LARDNER 


tomary. But what the 
hell, boy, we’d all do it. 
We'd all do it.” 

With which words, Mr. 
Morgan is off to treat the 
fighters free of charge to 
advice which normally 
fetches as much as $5 a 
paragraph. 

You may ask me, what 
of the champion’s mana- 
gers, what of them? Will 
it not cause them excru- 
ciating agony to surrender 
100 per cent of their boy’s take, when 


‘100 per cent is practically all there is 


of Louis? The answer is that fight man- 
agers are much maligned, as a class. 
They have their better impulses. 
Among themselves, in fact, they often 
fight for nothing. It is one of the most 
wholesome sights in nature. 


I am thinking of such times as the 
one when Dr. Dapper Dan McKetrick, 
old-time manager and promoter, was 
earnestly suing his former protégé, 
Frank Moran, for this sum of money 
and that. The court ruled against him, 
and Mr. McKetrick and another man- 
ager, Harry Pollak, repaired to a restau- 
rant to brood. 

Moran, the fighter, came into the 
same restaurant and ordered a steak. 
He was followed by’ his lawyer, who 
hurled a genial taunt at Mr. McKet- 
rick. McKetrick socked the attorney in 
the body. The attorney knocked Daniel 
into a: bowl of soup. Mr. Pollak then 
crossed a right to the lawyer’s jaw, and 
the latter took flight. 

Through all this, Moran sat enjoying 
the scene like a kid at his first circus. 

“Those guys wouldn’t let me throw 
that many punches for less than $5,000,” 
he mused, “but here they are doing it 
themselves for nothing. And I am 
watching. It’s great.” 

That is what I mean when I say that 
the fight manager is basically a beauti- 
ful character. He likes money, sure, but 
his ideals come first. 

Apart from everything else, the Louis- 
Baer fight should be worth seeing, be- 
cause young Baer roughed up the 
champ considerably the last time they 
met, to the extent of knocking him 
clean out of the ring. I think that the 
Navy is on a good one. 











Beautiful. In the harness division, Haw- 
thorn Farm Stables’ Wensleydale Pilot 
went to the top of the class for horses and 
the Dodge Stables’ Highland Cora tri- 
umphed over the other ponies—both 
$1,000 events. And in the military field 
the United States team acted like any- 
thing but a good neighbor by winning con- 
sistently over the Peruvians and Cubans, 
winding up with the International Mili- 
tary Perpetual Challenge Trophy. 





Sport Squibs 


BasEBALL: For hitting in 56 consecutive 
games and pacing his mates to the pen- 
nant, Joe DiMaggio of the New York 
Yankees last week was elected the Ameri- 
can League’s most valuable player by the 
Baseball Writers Association. The runner- 
up, with 254 points in the poll to Jolting 
Joe’s 291, was Ted Williams, Boston Red 
Sox outfielder, who batted .406 for the 
season. 


Boxine: By counterpunching his youth- 
ful opponent dizzy, light heavyweight 
champion Gus Lesnevich beat Tami Mau- 
riello to a fifteen-round decision in Madi- 
son Square Garden Nov. 14. Lesnevich’s 
margin of victory was greater than in 
their first meeting (NEWswEEK, Sept. 8), 
and Mauriello’s swarm of supporters from 
the Bronx went away quietly this time, 
satisfied justice was done. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 22 


Notre Dame over US.C. 
Fordham over St. Mary’s 
Georgia over Dartmouth 
Cornell over Penn* 
Harvard over Yale 

Navy over Princeton 

Holy Cross over Temple 
Boston College over Boston U. 
Penn State over Pittsburgh 
Army over West Virginia 
Alabama over Vanderbilt 
Georgia Tech over Florida 
Tennessee over Kentucky 
Duke over North Carolina State 
Mississippi over Arkansas 
Michigan over Ohio State 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 
Indiana over Purdue 
Northwestern over Illinois 
Towa’over Nebraska 
Missouri over Kansas 
Texas Christian over Rice 
S.M.U. over Baylor 
Washington over Oregon 
Santa Clara over U.C.L.A. 





*Weekly special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 15: completed 15; fumbled 
8, both sides offside 2. Success average 
to date: 127 right, 43 wrong, 6 tied: 
74.7%. 
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_ Uncle Sam's Bread Basket 





AST summer the railroads 
were faced with what 
might easily have been called an 
impossible task. With a near- 
record wheat crop ripening in the 
field, the elevators were still 
jammed with the biggest carry- 
over in history. And, as every- 
body knew, the railroads had 
their hands full already with a 
mountainous pile of defense as- 
signments. 


But the railroads refused to call 
it impossible. They laid their 
plans to do the job. 


Before the first wheat was cut, 
the railroads had started moving 


old wheat out of grain-belt ele- 
vators. Altogether more than 
75,000,000 bushels were shifted 
to more distant points. And while 
the loaded cars were rolling out, 
a reserve army of 30,000 cars 
was being mobilized in the wheat 
belt, ready to handle the new 
harvest. 


Result? The railroads were able 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD 
— SPECIAL RATES FOR 
-GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 
Ask your local ticket agent! 


to move every bushel for which 
storage space could be found! 
They could have moved more if 
there had been any place to take 
it, but with elevators filled to the 
brim, the wheat still remaining on 
the farms can be moved only as 
fast as consumption and export 
make space available. 


This is just one example in 
many of how the American rail- 
roads work together to do a job 
— in cooperation with shippers, 
agricultural representatives and 
government agencies. And it’s 
also a good example of how they 
get the job done! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasuincron, v. c 
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Best college football team in the nation, 
this year as last, is the University of Min- 
nesota’s Golden Gophers. Followers of 
the top team deserve the top in sports 
coverage, and that’s just what they get, 
every weekday morning and evening, in 
the sports pages of The Minneapolis 
Evening Star Journal and The Min- 





Left to right, Peachmen Bob Beebe, 
Halsey Hall, Coach Bernie Bierman, 
Sports Editor Charles Johnson 


neapolis Morning Tribune and every 
Sunday in the big Sports Peach of the 
combined Sunday paper. - 

Don’t take our word for it; of the Sun- 
day Peach say.... 

Ohio State’s Paul Brown: “I have never 
seen any sports section which quite 
equalled it.” 

Northwestern’s Lynn Waldorf: “Gives 
unequalled coverage. . . .” 

Michigan’s Fritz Crisler: ‘“Thorough- 
ness, accuracy, completeness. . . .” 
Wisconsin’s Stuhldreher: “Sunday’s 
peach is a peach . . . any time you have 
too many touchdowns, slip us one!” 

And Minnesota’s own Bernie Bierman — 
well, he writes for it, along with a lineup 
of nationally-known Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune sports writers ex- 
celled nowhere: Charley Johnson, Halsey 
Hall, George Barton, Bernie Swanson, 
Bob Beebe . . . covering far and wide 
the games that interest sports fans of the 
Northwest; backstopped by AP, UP and 
INS coverage of games from coast to 
coast; their stories made vivid by pages 
of machine-gun-camera and AP Wire- 
photo pictures of decisive plays in ma- 
jor games, 

Scoring touchdowns right along with 
the Golden Gophers are advertisers who 
let The Minneapolis Evening Star Jour- 
nal, The Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
and the big combined Sunday paper 
carry the ball for them to more than 
300,000 reading families every weekday, 
350,000 every Sunday, in the bonanza 
market of the Northwest. 
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350,000 sensay 
SUNNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE CO.. JOHN COWLES. PRESIDENT 
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Dear Children: 


f Will you be home Thanksgiving Day? 
i Your mother wants to kngy 


SALEM ECHO 





—— 








Now don't neglect us old folks 
We're oli and slow today, 
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Canducted by: The DUKE of STAGMOOR 
Assosiate Editor of The Salem Echo. 
Bow, Wow: Hi there folks, well be> 
lieve it or not, this is me again, 
DUKE,who is strangely enough, still 
able to greet you from Plainview. 
Last month, right after the Salem 
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The Echo reverberates through 48 states and 11 foreign countries 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Young Courage With an Echo 

Ranking among the country’s more unu- 
sual publishing enterprises is The Salem 
Echo, a monthly mimeographed journal, 
owned and staffed by Ira Gossett Hawk, a 
blond, 15-year-old Lynchburg, Ohio, farm 
boy crippled by infantile paralysis. His 
assistant is his Scottie dog, the Duke of 
Stagmoor. The Echo has a circulation of 
nearly 1,600 copies in 48 states and eleven 
foreign countries. Among its subscribers 
are Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio, the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Booth Tar- 
kington, Sen. Robert A. Taft, Shirley 
Temple and Jane Withers (two of the 
newspaper’s best subscription agents) , and 
a host of other prominent personages. Its 
general excellence won it top honors last 
year in the National Junior Newspaper 
League awards. And one of its editorials 
has been read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

The story of The Echo dates back to 
four years ago last August, when young 
Gossett and his parents headed east from 
Plainview, their 133-acre farm in Salem 
Township, for their first vacation. Twelve 
days later, the trio was back home with 
Gossett stricken with infantile paralysis. 
For eleven months he lay on a board bed 
with his left leg in a hip-length cast. He 
finally regained his feet with the aid of a 
crutch and a 5-pound brace. 

Gossett refused to let his adversities 
mow him down. By the aid of spccial tu- 
toring, he kept ahead in his schoo! work | 





Ira Gossett Hawk, the editor 


and, at the same time, sought additional 
interests to occupy his agile mind. Decid- 
ing to experiment with a newspaper, he 


financed the first edition of The Echo in. 


April 1938 by selling two of his own pigs. 
Rewarded by letters of encouragement, he 
published a second number and placed the 
newspaper on a permanent basis. 

Now a high-school junior, Gossett hopes 
The Echo, supplemented by revenue from 
job printing and magazine subscriptions, 
will finance his college education. Although 
he sells advertising ($4.50 per page, 25 
cents per inch), his profits come mainly 
from Echo subscriptions. Last week he 
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set himself a goal of 2,000 subscribers by 
Christmas. 
| The young editor in his spare time 
builds model airplanes and delves into 

chemistry and photography, but the news- 
paper holds his main interest. “Making 
the most of my best for the good of others” 
is his journalistic creed. The Echo’s No- 
vember issue, a twelve-page Thanksgiving 
number, carried two pertinent editorials, 
condemning strikes in the defense program 
and dismissing increased taxation with the 
inquiry: “We have liberty . . . Now are we 
willing to pay?” On a page reserved for 
him, Duke, the Scottie, recounted a brush 
with a “kitty”—“That skunk sure did 
smell, and so did I for over a week.” 





Drama in the City Room 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, isolationist 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, strode 
into his newspaper’s city room one day 
last month and leaned his 6-foot 4-inch 
frame against a desk. Then he addressed 
his staff for the first time in ten years. The 
Colonel showed uncharacteristic emotion 
as he expressed his “heartfelt appreciation 
of the loyalty” of his employes for not de- 
serting to the camp of Marshall Field ITI, 
now readying a new Chicago morning 
newspaper to challenge The Tribune’s 
monopoly (Newsweek, Oct. 20) .* 

“T want you to know that you won’t 
suffer by such loyalty,” McCormick was 
quoted as saying. “I suppose that many 
of you have wondered what will become of 
The Tribune when I die. I am here to tell 
you that I made a new will recently and 
that one-fifth of my holdings in The Trib- 
une has been set aside for you.” 

These words made talk last week wher- 
ever newspapermen gathered. But in Chi- 
cago, The Tribune employes were not con- 
juring up visions of great wealth. There 
was no certainty whether McCormick’s 
generosity would come as a gift or as an 
opportunity to buy the paper’s high-inter- 
est-paying stock worth some $45,000 a 
share. The publisher wouldn’t clear up the 
quandary, preferring “to let the terms of 
my will be announced by the probate 
judge.” However, word spread that 20 per 
cent of the publisher’s stock would be 


l placed in trust from which participating 4 
, certificates would be sold on liberal time VY li VIEZ, 
: payments. Estimates placed the smallest YO Gg 


L. certificate an employe could buy as one- 
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Leg Man for America 


Py 3 5 > a i a aes 
Americans don’t use their legs enough,” 
according to Grantland Rice, the ruddy- 


faced dean of the nation’s sports writers. For better ginger ale highballs use ” 
They won’t walk unless it’s absolutely Canada Dry, mil: Champagne of Ginger Ales 


*Last week, however, Field executives re- Also try Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, Quinine Water, Spur 
vealed they had hired three Tribune editorial 
employes and a fourth would soon join the staff. 


Why tall drinks need short bub 
When ice melts, escaping air bubbles: i : 


steal the sparkle-bubbles right out of your high- 
ball. Then ice water dilutes what’s left. 


Y 


4 Prevent this sabotage. Use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. Thousands of smart hosts do. 


Its pin-point carbonation (millions of 


tinier bubbles) carbonates melting ice ... keeps 
lively drinks lively. Enjoy its finer flavor soon. 





P.S. Drink a glassful any time. 
Its good for you. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
TALL DRINKS’ : 
an Zs as 


(SAVE) (OUR) -(SPARKLE!) 
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f Oil 
Replacing metal, this INSUROK bearing has 
already given 300% more service and is still 





daily operation. 





Jor National 
Defense 


SME” Not only do INSUROK 
bearings outwear metal many 
times over, but they possess this 
outstanding advantage: No oil 
lubrication is required. 


To use INSUROK bearings in 
prescribed installations is to en- 
joy two big economies: (1) sharp 
reduction in replacement costs; 
(2) elimination of oil lubrica- 
tion. Use INSUROK bearings— 
save oil for National Defense ! 


RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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necessary—even the few blocks to the 
drugstore or the movie theater.” Such 
physical laziness, he believes, is in part 
responsible for almost half of the 2,000,000 
draftees being found unfit for service. 

Last week Rice got an opportunity to 
help in the rehabilitation of the legs of 
lackadaisical Americans. John B. Kelly, 
assistant director of civilian defense in 
charge of physical fitness, appointed him 
chairman of a_ special sports board, 
charged with the development of plans to 
promote health and physical fitness of all 
civilians. 

The 61-year-old author of the syndi- 
cated column The Sportlight was a good 
choice for the job, if only for his own 
athletic background. At Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, he proved a star basketballer, a 
crackerjack shortstop, and a battling, but 
brittle football player. (His bones snapped 
six times.) In his postgraduate years, Rice 
has concentrated on golf, shooting in the 
low 80s, and become an expert angler and 
hunter. 

For the best example of a prime physi- 
cal specimen, Rice points to heavyweight 
champion Joe Louis. “Joe uses his legs,” 
the sports dean emphasized last week, 
“jogging 5 miles each day whether he’s in 
training or out.” 


Sintec 
—_ 
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World of a Grim Tomorrow: 
Liberal and Conservative Paint 
a Future of Ice and Iron 





Though poles apart in their usual points 
of view, Max Lerner, that Russian-born 
intellectual stylist of The New Republic 
and the liberal Left,.and William Henry 
Chamberlin, that Brooklyn-born conserva- 
tive stalwart of The Christian Science 
Monitor and the enlightened individualist, 
have at last found a common cause. As set 
down in their two new books, “Ideas for 
the Ice Age” and “The World’s Iron Age,” 
it is a cause which leaves little room for 
rejoicing and finds these two prophets of 
gloom saturated in the grim forebodings of 
tomorrow’s world. 

For Lerner, this era is going to be like 
an ice age, and the only cold comfort he 
can offer is the need for a “tough-minded- 
ness” to “fight and endure, steel our will, 
nourish our patience.” But if Lerner finds 
the going tough, the oracles which have 
spoken to Chamberlin hold out even less 
hope. 

In his 1934 book, “Russia’s Iron Age,” 
Chamberlin observed what the march of 
totalitarianism had done in the U.SS.R., 
where he had spent eleven years as a cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Subsequently, for the same newspaper, 
he saw the same Iron Age come to the Far 


East and, with the fall of France, over- © 
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Max Lerner, prophet of gloom 


shadow Western Europe. To him, then, 
“The World’s Iron Age” is the logical re- 
sult, and he expresses the fear of a man 
who thinks the world has gone too far 
away from the nineteenth century: “the 
civilization of the liberal age.” 

But if Chamberlin thinks the world 
has plunged ahead too recklessly, Lerner’s 
quarrel is that it has for too long dilly- 
dallied in the paths of hesitant righteous- 
ness while a more alert, if unscrupulous, 
few have made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. As an intellectual, he is chiefly 
concerned with the spirit of the people, 
numbed, he says, by a “sense of falling 
short [in] the world we might have shaped 
but could not.” Thus the future. belongs 
to the fanatic and survival depends on 
“further collective social effort—more dy- 
namic than before, more sophisticated, de- 
termined to promise less and fulfill more.” 

Of the two books, Lerner’s is the better 
written, although, since it is made up for 
the most part of past essays in The Nation 
and The New Republic, its organization 
is loose and somewhat disjointed. Cham- 
berlin shows up best as the historian sur- 
veying and summing up events of the 
past. Both bog down, as is natural, in 
their emotions on the here and now of the 
war—Lerner, all-out for Britain, Russia, 
and the President, and Chamberlin, isola- 
tionist to the point of evangelism. (IprEAs 
FOR THE Ice Ace. 432 pages. Index. Vik- 
ing, New York. $3. Tue Worwp’s Iron 
AcE. 402 pages. Index. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.) 





Journalistic Journeys 


Three of the more notable recent ar- 
rivals in the ever-growing journalistic cara- 
van of wartime impressions are books by 
Walter Duranty, sympathetic exponent of 
the Russian and his revolution; Raymond 
Daniell, chief of the London bureau of The 
New York Times; and William L. (Bill) 
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White, the Emporia sage’s reporting son. 
Duranty’s book, “The Kremlin and the 
People,” is the most brilliantly written of 
the three; Daniell’s, “Civilians Must 
Fight,” is dispassionately calm, yet rich in 
anecdote, and White’s, “Journey for Mar- 
garet,” although almost diary-like in style, 
is filled with plenty of human interest. All 
are intensely personalized in the character- 
istic manner of each writer. 


Duranty: Explaining at the beginning 
that, although he usually has written the 
“what” of the Russian scene, the author 
of “I Write as I Please” declares he now 
intends to have a try at the “why” of the 
events which brought about the Nazi-Red 
conflict which began in June 1941. Du- 
ranty, like Maurice Hindus in his recent 
“Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 29), puts part of his faith in 
the inherent love of country of the Rus- 
sian people. Most foreigners, Hitler in- 
cluded, have neglected this vital point. 
And, also like Hindus, Duranty believes 
that the Kremlin has long anticipated the 
present struggle and has been preparing 
for it since the “Purge” and “Treason 
Trials” which followed Kirof’s murder in 
1934. (THE KREMLIN AND THE PEOPLE. 222 
pages. Index. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $2.) 


DaNIELL: With understatement, the au- 
thor writes of the London wartime scene 
—bombs, rations, censorship, British hu- 
mor, civilian heroism. “Neutrality of 
thought,” he says, “was a luxury to which 
war correspondents in that first World 
War could afford to treat themselves. 
We, their successors, cannot.” (CIVILIANS 
Must Ficut. 322 pages. Preface by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50.) 


Waite: This personal and readable ac- 
count of the author’s visit to England in 
1940 is built around ironic and sympa- 
thetic sketches of British fighters on de- 
stroyers and mine sweepers, in planes, and 
in London. Its highlight is the tale of Mar- 
garet, an intelligent and touching 3-year- 
old whom White adopted after first having 
her cared for in a children’s rest center 
operated by Anna Freud, daughter of 
the Viennese psychologist. (JOURNEY FOR 
Margaret. 256 pages. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Triau By Fury. By Craig Rice. 3065 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. Helene 
and Jake Justus, off on a quiet fishing trip, 
walk in on the first murder that Jackson, 


Wis., has had in 32 years. But for once in: 


their careers, they play innocent bystand- 
ers, leaving the work to John J. Malone. 
He not only tumbles skeletons out of 
carefully camouflaged closets, but forms 
a beautiful friendship with Hercules, a 








CURTISS SB2C-1 
DIVE-BOMBER 


U. S. Navy’s answer to the dread 
Stuka is this Curtiss “Helldiver” 
which will out-perform any foreign 
plane of its type. Its armament and 
ability are naval secrets — but two 
of its principal ingredients are speed 
in the air and speed in manufacture. 

C. C. Shellberg, in charge of all 
purchases at the Wright plant in Pat- 
erson, N. J. (where Wright “Whirl- 
wind” and “Cyclone” engines are 
pouring off the lines for ‘planes and 


tanks) says, “Every tool that can. 


speed up defense is vital to us. Such 
a tool is the Ediphone. Ediphone 
Voice Writing eliminates inter- 
ruptions, minimizes detail work, 
steps up executive capacity and 






































increases general efficiency through- 
out the office.” 

Your business will benefit when 
you “talk your work away.” Dictate 
notes, correspondence, memoranda, 
etc., to an Ediphone and you'll add 
at least an extra hour of accomplish- 
ment to every working day. To prove 
it, without obligation, just phone 
Ediphone ( your city ) or write Dept. 
W11, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 


Toronto. 
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WRITE for new natural-color 
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large, affectionate, incompetent bloodhound 
whose feet hurt. Good. 


Deap Man’s Girt. By Zelda Popkin. 287 
pages. Lippincott, New York. $2. Mary 
Carner once more leaves her New York 
department-store detecting job to solve a 
murder, this time in a small Pennsylvania 
town. Fans will soon spot the killer. 


Forty Wuaacks: By Geoffrey Homes. 246 
pages. Morrow, New York. $2. The jingle 
connected with another Borden case keeps 
running through Humphrey Campbell’s 
mind from the moment he meets Joseph 
Borden. For Joseph is suspected of taking 
an ax and giving his mother-in-law 40 
whacks. First-rate. 


SCIENCE 


‘Physician, Heal Thyself’: 
Doctors Told Their Profession 
Leads in Heart Fatalities 


As the average American life span in- 
creases, doctors are becoming involved in 
a strenuous fight against heart disease. 
And in this war against the nation’s No. 
1 cause of death, the age-old warning, 
“Physician, heal thyself,” is growing more 
urgent. This fact was emphasized last 
week by Dr. O. P. J. Falk of St. Louis, 
who has completed a study of the problem, 




















Cuppy 


Good-by, Mr. Cuppy: on 
page 60 we have two prophets of 
disaster, Max Lerner and William 





The Giant Ground Sloth 
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The Cobra 








Henry Chamberlin, predicting that the world is in for a new spiritual 
Ice Age or Iron Age. Will Cuppy, a writer who lives in a shack on a bleak 
stretch of sand washed up by the Atlantic Ocean but nevertheless is a 
humorist, has a new book out suggesting a way to avoid the coming doom. 
It is ‘How to Become Extinct,’ published by Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2. The dinosaur, for example, solved his problem by disappear- 
ing. The William Steig drawings make it easier to fade out laughing. 
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at a meeting of the Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation in that city. 

Dr. Falk pointed out that 40 per cent 
of America’s physicians die of heart dis- 
ease, or a toll half again as great as that 
found among the non-medical male popu- 
lation. He added that nearly half these 
deaths of doctors are traceable to artery 
damage—a result of nervous strain and, 
in many cases, unwise self-care. 

The recommended course of prevention 
will sound familiar to many non-medical 
patients: brief relaxation periods to “break 
the long day of unremitting work,” an 
extra hour of sleep after an especially 
tough 24 hours, regular exercise, and 
plenty of calcium and vitamins in the 
diet. 

About 3,000 doctors gathered for the 
meeting. Some of these who arrived early 
heard transcriptions by the British Broad- 
casting Corp. of air-raid noises. The re- 
cordings of whining bombers, bursting 
shells, and splintering walls were made 
for the treatment of persons turned neu- 
rotic by the’ stress of air raids (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 1). In this treatment the vic- 
tim is permitted to hear again the terri- 
fying sounds in an effort to prove to him 
that the noises themselves are harmless. 
Accompanied by soothing remarks, this 
procedure often fortifies self-control. The 
discs may have cured some neurotics, but 
this demonstration made the unblitzed 
St. Louis audience nervous—several wom- 
en fainted. Among reports at the meeting: 


ComBatinc Cotps: Whether common- 
cold vaccines taken either by mouth or 
injection actually reduce colds is still a 
matter of controversy. But large-scale 
tests indicate that the vaccines at least 
lessen the severity and duration of the 
ailment. For this reason many Army doc- 
tors will administer the preparation to 
soldiers requesting them at the start of 
the colds season. 

Instead of using pills or hypodermic 
needles, however, Dr. T. E. Walsh of 
Washington University (St. Louis) de- 
veloped a method for spraying the vac- 
cines into the nose. The atomizer proce- 
dure was tested on 74 patients who had 
averaged five or six colds a year. Of this 
group 62 per cent had no colds or orly 
one minor attack, while 15 per cent were 
hit two or three times. 

However, in a mock treatment, a con- 
trol group of another 74 patients received 
an injection of starch in salt solution, and 
about half responded favorably. On the 
basis of these results Dr. Walsh believes 
the method warrants further investiga- 
tion, 

Tae Skin anp THE Mino: The skin is 
actually a layer of cells between the body 
and the rest of the world. Hence, it not 
only receives the first impact of physical 
injuries from without but is also sensitive 
to a person’s ingrained mental processes. 
The little-emphasized relationship be- 






At 6:35 today—over the 


Business Route 





PRECISELY at 6:35 today, thirty-six 
giant United Mainliners will be in the 
evening sky at thirty-six places across 
the continent — winging through time 
and space at three miles a minute! 

And when day is done, sixty-two 
Mainliners will have carried passengers, 
mail and express a total of 80,000 miles 
over the Main Line Airway—the Busi- 
ness Route of the Nation. ‘ 


United serves the heart of the indus- 
trial East; the ports and plants of the 


‘Great Lakes region; the cornbelt and 
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of the Nation! 





rich farm-lands of the Mid-West; and 
every major production center of the 
Pacific Coast. It links the most impor- 
tant centers of defense production and 
military activity from coast to coast. 


Since the days of the Pony Express 
and the first transcontinental railroad, 
this central, year-round route has been 
the nation’s industrial life-linel 

Look to that United Mainliner, as 
it soars overhead! Sooner than you 
think, you will accept its swift progress 
as routine in your own business life! 


unre UNITED AIR LINES 


Year round, the Main Line Airway for passengers, mail and express 
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IS YOUR BOY 
IN THE 
SERVICE? 


Send Him a Big Box of 


COMICE PEARS 


Nothing could please him more than 
juicy, ripe Comice Pears—royal fruit 
for a royal gift. Here is a gift he can 
share with his friends—a big box of 

iant, luscious COMICE PEARS 

rom our orchards in Oregon’s 
famous Medford district. Twice as 
many pears as in a frilly gift package. 


Available November Through January 
Regular Box, 30 to 50 Pears........ $2.95 
Double Box, 70 to 100 Pears......$5.15 

Gifts for friends or relatives: 

Small Size, $1.95; Large Gift Size, $2.95 

Order direct or write for folder — 


PINNACLE ORCHARDS — Dept. 121 
Medford, Oregon 


Reference: First National Bank of Medford 
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tween skin diseases and emotional stress 
was surveyed by Dr. G. V. Stryker of 
St. Louis. He stated that rashes, eczema, 
and a host of other skin diseases may 
sometimes be due to psychological factors. 
He even sketched the persons most likely 
to have such upsets from mental causes: 
“They are, for the most part, individuals 
of more than average intelligence; they 
carry the burdens of life and society in 
ever-increasing loads. They are the doers 
of things, the overenthusiasts who are 
likely to be carried too far.” 








The War on Syphilis 


“Plain Words About Venereal Disease”* 
is the title of a straight-from-the-shoulder 
book published last week by Drs. Thomas 
Parran and R. A. Vonderlehr, Surgeon 
General and Assistant Surgeon General re- 
spectively of the Public Health Service. 
Their plain words come at a time when 
this is a growing problem in a growing 
Army. 

Before the draft, America’s 200,000-man 
standing Army contained about 2,800 
syphilis cases. Since September 1939, about 
1,400,000 men have been taken in—and 
all were free of the disease, according to 
medical tests. But by March 1940 there 
were more than 18,000 cases in the com- 
bined force, and the increase is by no 
means curbed today. That is largely be- 
cause of inadequate measures against 
prostitution, and it is a tendency which 
has the authors of this book concerned. 

However, the picture in “Plain Words 
About Venereal Disease” is not all gloom; 
Drs. Parran and Vonderlehr cite progress 
as well as disappointment in their roundup 








*Published by Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $2. 226 pages. Appendixes, index. 
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of the fight against one of mankind’s oldest 
afflictions. Some of their points: 


q There are 3,200,000 syphilitics in the 
United States, half of them Negroes. Fewer 
than 800,000 of this group are under 
medical care. Two victims are city dwellers 
for every one rural sufferer. 


gq About 2,000,000 persons are infected 
with gonorrhea each year. This condition 
can be cured in a week in 80 to 90 per 
cent of the cases, by medically supervised 
use of sulfathiazol, a sulfanilamide de- 
rivative. 


4] On the credit side of the ledger: five 
years ago at least 60,000 babies were bor 
annually with congenital syphilis inherited 
from their parents. Today the number js 
36,000, a 40 per cent reduction. 


q We are in a better position to fight 
this menace now than we were in 1918. 
19 because citizens are educated to pro- 
mote legislation and because there are more 
workers trained to fight the diseases. 





100% Silence 


A 100,000-pound, soundproof room, 
about the size of an ample office, was in- 
stalled in Northwestern University’s new 
$5,000,000 Technological Institute build- 
ing last week. The arrangement is actually 
a room within a room—the noiseless cu- 
bicle is enclosed by 6-inch concrete walls 
and rests on special rubber mountings. 

Like a similar room in the Bell Tele- 
phone Co’s New Jersey laboratories, the 
Evanston (Ill.) job will be used to test 
sound-absorbing material, microphones, 
and other equipment. To find a zone of 
equal silence men would have to visit 


: soundless cosmic wastes 300 miles or more 


above the earth’s surface. 





ROOM INSULATED FROM 
BUILDING VIBRATION 


WALL OF 
OUTER ROOM 



































POSITION OF RUBBER MOUNTINGS 








Northwestern builds the world’s quietest room for sound experiments 
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RELIGION 





Discord in Oxford Group: 
Buchmanites Ousted by Disciple 


From N.Y. Parish House 


The Oxford Group has been disowned 
by its chief American disciple. The Rev. 
Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of New 
York’s Calvary Episcopal Church, whose 
parish house near Gramercy Park had 
long served as national headquarters for 
the group, sent his parishoners a letter, 
made public Nov. 8, announcing he had 
asked the Buchmanites to get out. 

Vagueness enveloped the whole affair. 
Dr. Shoemaker’s letter mentioned “in- 
creasing misgivings” over “certain policies 
and points of view” in the group’s Moral 
Re-Armament drive, and spoke of a lack 
of space in the parish house. The Oxford 
Group’s founder, Dr. Frank Buchman, was 
supposed: to be in Maine, but he couldn’t 
he located for comment. Groupers in New 
York indicated the new headquarters were 
the Gramercy Park apartment of one Mar- 
jory Evans, but just what her status was 
no one explained. The best guess as to the 
reason for the split was that Dr. Shoe- 
maker resented a Buchmanite tendency te 
assume authority instead of letting con- 
verts run their own spiritual lives by the 
old Oxford Group method of listening for 
direct orders from God. Indeed, Shoe- 
maker’s letter stressed that it was this 
“vital personal religion” which won him 
to the Oxford Group in the first phase. 

At any rate, exile from Calvary was the 
nadir of Dr. Buchman’s current stay in 
America. During the 20s and ’30s, the 
plump, Pennsylvania-born Lutheran min- 
ister had won thousands in England by the 
intimate technique. At house parties they 
purged their souls by “sharing” or confess- 
ing their sins to other guests, then sat 
quietly awaiting God’s instructions. In the 
spring of 1939 Dr. Buchman arrived in New 
York to head a mass crusade for Moral Re- 
Armament. He staged great meetings 
throughout the nation. At these the chief 
business was the reading of testimonials 
from statesmen, businessmen, labor lead- 
ers, society women, and the like. But some- 
how no one got around to a precise defi- 
nition of Moral Re-Armament. 

During 1940, Dr. Buchman ran a few 
luncheons on the West Coast and spon- 
sored an MRA week in San Francisco. Last 
June he jumped on the patriotic band- 
wagon with a “You Can Defend America” 
campaign—a radical change in the old 
Buchmanite motif of international amity. 
But by that time Dr. Buchman’s doings 
were drawing little attention from press 
or public. 

The widespread suspicion that he likes 
Hitler has undoubtedly weakened Dr. 
Buchman’s influence in this country. He 
himself inspired the suspicion five years 
































HereatAlcoawe honestly think that 
it is only incidental that aluminum 
has been called upon to assume a 
significant share in the burden of 
defending the future of America. 

We are doing everything in 
our power for Defense, as a mat- 
ter of course. And we are a bit 
proud that we have made alumi- 
num so useful. By we is meant 
we engineers who have given 
aluminum the strength, and the 
versatility now so vital, and who 
have built up a great store of 
know-how over two generations 
of making aluminum work won- 
ders in all kinds cf industries. 

The kind of future that Amer- 
ica is defending is the kind of 
future that is going to need, as 
never before, the things alumi- 
num can do best. 
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But it isn’t enough that alumi- 
num is going to be more plentiful 
than ever, after this emergency is 
over. It isn’t even enough that 
greater volume of manufacture 
has already brought the lowest 
prices in history. 

We hope we are going to have 
enough engineering imagination 
to put both plenty and price to 
work intelligently. Contriving the 
ways and means to make America 
lightfooted, twenty-four hours a 
day, is going to be an engineer- 
ing opportunity without parallel. 

Here at Alcoa we are already 
measuring the extent of that 
opportunity to be of national 
service, after our defense respon- 
sibilities are discharged, and 
preparing our organization to 
meet the needs to come. 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA 





ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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ago, when he told a New York reporter “I 
thank heaven for a man like Adolf Hitler!” 
It battened on rumors that Oxford Group 
adherents in Europe included the turncoat 
Norwegian Vidkun Quisling, Rudolf Hess, 
and the Duke of Hamilton, on whose estate 
the No. 3 Nazi landed. The question 
emerged again a month ago, when Britain’s 
Minister of Labor and National Service, 
Ernest Bevin, denied Oxford Group “lay 
preachers” the privilege of exemption from 
military service. During the House of Com- 
mons debate on the issue, A. P. Herbert 
remarked that Buchman had never publicly 
condemned Hitler: “He loves Hitler as 


well as he loves us, and there is in his 
preaching record a strange tendency toward 
flabbiness and Fascism.” 


... joined Maestro Raymond Paige on a nationwide junket 
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Young Americans in Tune 


For seven months Raymond Paige, con- 
ductor famous for his mammoth radio or- 
chestras and their lush arrangements of 
popular favorites, has been gathering to- 
gether an orchestra of young Americans— 
a group of 100 who range in age from 16 
to 25. 

Last week the Young Americans made 
a triple-barreled professional entry into the 
musical world: in concert, as the featured 
orchestra at the Name Band Jubilee given 
under the auspices of the British-American 
Ambulance Corps at Manhattan Center, 
New York, Nov. 10; on the radio, over the 








CBS network that same night; on records, 
with a Victor album titled “From the 
Golden Pages of Melody” and containing 
Paige’s elaborate orchestrations of such 
numbers as “Donkey Serenade,” “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart,” and “Stardust.” 

Unlike Stokowski, who toured the coun- 
try searching for his All-American Youth 
Orchestra, Paige remained in New York. 
Yet his final group, chosen from among 
2,000 applicants, represents 30 different 
states by birth. Nor are the bandsmen be- 
ginners. Rather, they are youngsters who 
have had fine musical educations but no 
opportunity to try their hands at the game. 
The tuba player, for example, is a graduate 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia, but has been working as janitor 
and soda jerker. A violinist,’ one of five 
girls in the band, was a governess in the 
home of a violin teacher, and the con- 
certmaster, Eugene Orloff, boasts three 
AAU welterweight boxing crowns. 

Though older than his players, Paige 
himself was born only 41 years ago, in 
Wausau, Wis. His early ambition to be a 
dirigible pilot disappeared when he began 
studying the violin at the age of 11 but 
Paige’s father would never let him neglect 
his school work because he didn’t want a 
“fool musician” for a son. Nevertheless, 
he got his first job conducting, when he 
was 24, at the Imperial Theater in San 
Francisco after an audition in which he 
led a phonograph record with a ruler. 
From there things went swiftly. As’ mu- 
sical director of the Don Lee radio net- 
work in California he was the first to put 
movie stars like Bing Crosby and Dick 
Powell on the air. For five years he con- 
ducted the Hollywood Hotel program and, 
last year, Musical Americana. Now, with 
a new radio sponsor in the offing, Ray- 
mond Paige and his Young Americans 
begin a cross-country tour this week with 
a concert at the White Plains, N.Y.. 
County Center Nov. 19. 





More Bouquets for Ballet 


Like a parade, the ballet draws crowds 
because of its footwork, gaily colored cos- 
tumes, and music. And since 1916, when 
the Diaghileff ballet first dazzled American 
audiences, the ballet has built itself a huge 
public in this country, a fact attested by 
the parade of patrons to the box offices of 
five large companies now operating in 
America. 

The youngest of these,* the Ballet 
Theatre, formed as an American company 
two seasons ago, has been recently Rus- 
sianized by the addition of a director. 
stage director, musical director, and two 
ballerinas from the Massine and de Basi! 
groups. And last week, with added glamor 





*The others are Leonide Massine’s Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, the de Basil Original 
Ballet Russe, Lincoln Kirstein’s American Bal- 
let Caravan, and the Catherine Littlefield Ballet. 
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and the backstage hysteria usual in Rus- 
sian companies on opening night, it opened 
its third New York season with two of the 
five new productions which will be danced 
in Manhattan as long as the box office 
holds up and then on a nationwide tour. 
Sponsored for its first two weeks in New 
York by Mrs. Lytle Hull’s New Opera Co. 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27), the Ballet Theatre 
had tried out its new numbers on a three- 
week junket to Mexico, where the com- 
pany’s success was immediate. 

And as a stage heaped with flowers and 
fourteen curtain calls attested, New York- 
ers, too, liked the elaborate $16,000 pro- 
duction of “Bluebeard,” with choreography 
by Michel Fokine to the music of Offen- 
bach. The six scenes designed by the fash- 
jonable Frenchman Marcel Vertes are chic 
in the style of a perfume advertisement; 
the 92 costumes are pretty but too fancy 
for the active dancing demanded by the 
plot, which kids the legend of the blood- 
thirsty amorist and his six wives. The Bal- 
let Theatre has had good luck with its 
comic numbers, and “Bluebeard,” which 
provides the English classic dancer Anton 
Dolin with his first character role, is a 
worthy successor to such comedy hits as 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Three Virgins and 
a Devil,” and “Gala Performance” (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 24), which will all be rotated 
in the company’s repertory at the 44th 
Street Theater and on tour. 

Last week’s other American premiere 
was “Beloved,” to the music of Liszt and 
Schubert rearranged by Darius Milhaud, 
with a drab set and attractive costumes 
by Nicolas de Molas, and choreography by 
Mme. Bronislava Nijinska, a sister of the 
great dancer of that name. “Beloved,” a 
dreamy romance of a composer’s inspira- 
tion, is notable only as a vehicle for the 
flawless technique of the English ballerina 
Alicia Markova. — 


RECORD WEEK 


Two new novelty pup records are click- 
ing. On a 35-cent Decca record Bing Cros- 
by takes the sentimental barbershop bal- 
lad CLEMENTINE for a ride. First he sings 
it straight. Then, with the aid of the Mu- 
sic Maids and Hal, he swings it. Tommy 
Dorsey and his orchestra use two sides of 
a Victor record (50 cents) for THe SKUNK 
Sone, which has the sad refrain “Nobody 
loves me on account of I’m a skunk.” 
The surprise ending, however, is a happy 
one. 





Robert Schumann’s romantic Fourtu 
SympHony 1n D Minor was written as a 
surprise birthday present for his wife, 
Clara, just a century ago. Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
demonstrate that age cannot wither nor 
custom stale the sweetness and the splen- 
dor of the favorite, newly recorded by Co- 
lumbia (three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.50) . 
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YOUR SALESGIRL’S 
ALWAYS RIGHT 


when she shows 


merchandise under 
WESTINGHOUSE 
MAZDA F LAMPS 














HERE’S WHY: This amazing new 
indoor daylight is your sales- 
virl’s best friend. It makes her 
job easier, by making your mer- 
chandise look its best. Colors are 
brightened, patterns take on add- 
ed interest, fabrics look richer. 


Fluorescent is the most effi- 
cient kind of light yet developed. 
Properly installed with Westing- 
house Mazda F Lamps, it brings 
you economically the high-inten- 


| 


sity lighting you’ve always 


wanted for your business—50 





FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS BEST: ;; SPECIFY 


foot-candles and more of illumi- 
nation that is cool, diffused, easy 
on the eyes. Installation is eco- 
nomical, too—usually no costly 
rewiring is needed. 


In stores and shops, large and 
small, fluorescent lighting ismak- 
ing business better by making 
seeing and selling easier. Why 
not look into it? Just write for 
our booklet A-3578. WeEstTINGc- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Lamp Drv1- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 















EDUCATION 


Crusader From the Campus: 





Brown Prexy Calls for Economy 
and Steals Wallace Show 


Things were growing a mite dull at the 
annual dinner of the Academy of Political 
Science in New York last week. Over the 
coffee, Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
had just won polite but lukewarm ap- 
plause with a speech promising “equality 
in sacrifice” by all groups during the na- 
tional emergency. Then something hap- 
pened that brought the audience to its 
feet in a shouting ovation. 

The cause was a blast by Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University at 
Providence, R.I., and a crusader for econ- 
omy. He launched into an attack on the 
New Deal’s fiscal methods: 

“Expenditures in aid of the unemployed 
grow even when unemployment shrinks. 
Though the farmers’ income has_ been 
more than doubled since 1934, direct Fed- 
eral subsidies to farmers have tripled .. . 
Although the whole youth ‘situation has 
changed since the NYA and CCC were set 
up, their appropriations have been hardy 
perennials.” 

Turning to Wallace’s topic of “sacrifice,” 
Dr. Wriston went on: “If by poor organ- 
ization or inefficiency, if by carelessness or 
waste, if by arrogance or bad temper, if by 
partisanship or patronage that sacrifice is 
made needlessly great, it is an assault upon 
two of the freedoms we desire everywhere 
in the world—freedom from want and 
freedom from fear.” 

As he resumed his seat, Dr. Wriston 
turned to the embarrassed Vice President. 
“I’m not really as mad as I sound,” he 
said, soothingly. 

Dr. Wriston had enough distinction to 
get away with it. He cuts a striking figure. 
He has gray hair, clear blue eyes, and a 
quick sense of humor. He orates skillfully 
and often. He plays tennis and likes art, 
music, and antiques; his own desk is a 
replica of George Washington’s. He has 
long since established himself as an au- 
thority on liberal-arts education. But his 
current passion is governmental economy. 

The Brown president branched into that 
field last summer. With his friend Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, he organized a 
Citizens Emergency Committee for Non- 
defense Expenditures. Most of the “citi- 
zens” were college presidents, including 
Roswell G. Ham of Mount Holyoke, Wil- 
liam H. Cowley of Hamilton, Thomas S. 
Gates of Pennsylvania, O. C. Carmichael 
of Vanderbilt, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon 
of Fordham, and Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford. They argued that private col- 
leges faced financial ruin so long as sky- 
high government spending and sky-high 
taxes kept absorbing the money that po- 














Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


‘Burning Our Candle at Both Ends!’ 
—Dr. Wriston agrees 


tential donors might otherwise shell out 
for endowments. They decided that the 
Federal government must therefore cut its 
normal budget to offset the huge outlays 
for defense.* But they didn’t confine the 
fight just to colleges, thus laying them- 
selves open to charges of selfishness; they 
demanded expense-axing in general. 

By writing to congressmen and lobbying 
at the Capitol, the committee won its first 
victory in an amendment to the Revenue 
Act of 1941. This set up a joint Congres- 
sional committee to study the whole budg- 
et picture and recommend economy on 
nonessentials. For the future the commit- 
tee plans a national campaign against leg- 
islative pork-barreling and log-rolling, the 
organization of local economy clubs, and 
a speakers’ bureau. 





*For details of one official move toward 
economy, see the proposals made by Secretary 
Morgenthau, page 44. 
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Government at Firsthand 


Colgate University went to Washington 
in 1935. Dr. Paul S. Jacobsen, lanky aso. 
ciate professor of political science, had sold 
the university on the idea of sending stu. 
dents from the campus in Hamilton, N.Y, 
to the capital for an on-the-spot one-semes. 
ter course in civics. The curriculum. was to 
be Federal administration and politics; the 
enrollment, ten selected juniors. 

This fall Colgate launched its seventh 
Washington Study Program. Dr. Jacobsen 
and his wife rented an apartment, and the 
ten juniors took rooms at a YMCA 4 
block away from the White House. Five 
mornings a week the professor called them 
together for a two-hour meeting—the only 
formal class on their schedule. The group 
then visited Federal agencies, Supreme 
Court sessions, and Congressional com- 
mittee rooms. In the afternoon they paired 
off for more intensive research on the Food 
and Drug Administration, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, SEC, Bureau of Mines, 
etc. And in the evening they foregathered 
again for reading and writing in the four 
rooms reserved for them at the Library of 
Congress. 

Out of all this each man had to compile 
at least seven reports, two of them solid 
assignments of 70 pages or more. Besides, 
for about three weeks during the semester, 
each had to work as messenger or office boy 
for some congressman. Oddly enough, the 
busiest representatives cooperate most will- 
ingly with Colgate; Dr. Jacobsen reasons 
that lazy congressmen don’t like anyone 
hanging around to see how little work 
they do. 

By last week Colgate’s Washington 
squad had learned a good deal about the 
mechanics of government. They heard 
economists testify at a House hearing on 
the price-control bill. They saw lobbyists 
and logrollers at work before the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. They at- 
tended the Senate’s investigation of Wil- 
liam Langer’s fitness to sit as a member 
from North Dakota. One student went to 
an SEC hearing under pledge of secrecy. 
Another was working in Rep. Hamilton 
Fish’s office during the furor over the al- 
leged use of the congressman’s franking 
privilege to spread isolationist views, but 
knew nothing of the controversy until he 
read about it in the newspapers. 

The students learned to stay away from 
the almost fraatically busy defense bu- 
reaus. They found that despite the seeming 
air of idleness in the House and Senate 
chambers, most congressmen do work hard 
in their offices and committee rooms. And 
sometime before Feb. 1, when the boys 
go back to Hamilton, they will have been 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s guests for tea at the 
White House. 

The Washington course will give the 
students fifteen points (fifteen hours) of 
academic credit, plus, Dr. Jacobsen hopes, 
an appreciation of good citizenship. But so 
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In addition to Government demands put were born in the laboratory but a 
made on the finished product, “Pres- short time ago. 
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far few of the alumni of the course have 
been tempted to go into civil service. Of 
the 60 enrolled in previous years, only six 
now work in government and none is in 
Washington. 
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RADIO 


Baby to Giant in 15 Years: 
NBC Rapid Growth Spotlighted 
by Huge Birthday Program 


In New York, Titta Ruffo sang in his 
rich baritone, Weber and Fields did a 
comedy turn, and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch 
conducting, played a concerto or two. 





From an Independence, Kan., theater Will 


Rogers’ homespun wisecracks were picked 
up. Out of Chicago, Mary Garden’s voice 
contributed “Annie Laurie” and “My Lit- 
tle Gray Home in the West.” 

Piped in to a nineteen-station hookup— 
unprecedented for the times—this galaxy 
of stars headlined a four-hour program 
which on Nov. 15, 1926, introduced the 
National Broadcasting Co. to America’s 
radio listening audience. The program was 
the country’s first big-league network 
broadcast.* Its central emanating point 
was the grand ballroom of Manhattan’s 
old Waldorf-Astoria. An estimated 10,000,- 
000 Americans, some still using the old 
homemade “cat-whisker” receivers, heard 
the broadcast. 

From this auspicious beginning, NBC, 
organized by the Radio Corp. of America 
to provide entertainment for talent-im- 
poverished stations remote from big city 
centers, has never ceased to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Its Jack-and-the-beanstalk 
career has catapulted it today into an in- 
dustrial giant doing a $50,000,000-a-year 
business. It has 243 stations divided be- 
tween its Red and Blue webs; it possesses, 
in addition, a 100-station Pan-American 
network, and a vast international short- 
wave system. Its 50,000 programs yearly, 
costing millions, use 27,000 miles of special 
telephone wires in contrast to 3,600 miles 
of the premiére hookup. In the eight-flocr 
national headquarters in Radio City, New 
York, the company maintains a staff of 
2,000 employes. 

Last week, NBC marked its fifteenth 
birthday. To commemorate the event, it 
combined its vast resources for a special 
program from its new streamlined studios 
in Manhattan. Lasting from 11:15 p.m. 
EST Saturday to 2 am. Sunday, the 
broadcast used every facility of the sprawl- 
ing giant and was termed by officials as 





*The first actual radio station hookup was on 
June 7, 1923, when WEAF at New York, 
KDKA of Pittsburgh, KYW at Chicago (the 
station is now located at Philadelphia), and 
WGY in Schenectady, N.Y., combined their fa- 
cilities to air a program from New York in 
which Anna Case, opera star, sang. 








Dianne Roxas broadcasts kicks . . . 


the most comprehensive radio hookup in 
history. 

Nearly 3,000 persons from all parts of 
the country participated. The musical side 
of the program came from about 50 or- 
chestras, including the United States 
Army, Navy, and Marine bands. Out of 
Washington came brief talks by Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, James L. Fly, FCC 
chairman, and Niles Trammell, president 
of NBC. Earlier President Roosevelt had 
sent felicitations to the company. In the 
Pacific, aboard the steamship Matsonia 
bound from Honolulu, David Sarnoff, 
NBC chairman, gave a short message. 
Hollywood’s contribution included bits by 
Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, Edgar Bergen, 
and Fibber McGee and Molly. Others on 
the network were the Quiz Kids, Burns 
and Allen, Kay Kyser, the Southernaires, 
and Frank Black and the NBC Orchestra. 
Helping out as masters of ceremonies were 
Lowell Thomas, Graham McNamee, Mil- 
ton Cross, and others. And from overseas 


came one of the greatest news roundups in 
NBC’s history. 





Radio Nurse 


Richard Roxas, 26-year-old New York 
electrical engineer, has solved the problem 
of what to do about baby Dianne, 6 
months old, when he and his ex-Powers- 
model wife are away from home. They 
keep in touch with her by radio, as shown 
in the accompanying pictures taken last 
week, 

Papa Roxas, for twelve years a radio 
“ham,” rigged up a tiny mike attached to 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... via short wave to anxious papa 


a ¥%-watt homemade transmitter with a 
quarter-mile radius. It broadcasts every 
cribside coo, cry, sneeze, and whimper. 
When baby goes on the air, their special 
portable radio, tuned in to the 1,600-meter 
short-wave band, picks up the broadcast 
and they know when to hustle home from 
a movie or a neighborhood bridge game. 





Row With the Reich 


I’ve been trying to get by on my wits 
... to indicate a truth or an official lie by 
the tone and inflexion of the voice, by a 
pause held longer than is natural, by the 
use of an Americanism ... by drawing 
from a word, a phrase, a sentence, a para- 
graph, or their juxtaposition, all the bene- - 
fit I can. But the Nazis are on to me. 
William L. Shirer in “Berlin Diary.” 

The Nazis also got onto other American 
broadcasters—or thought they did, at any 
rate. By last week, representatives of the 
National Broadcasting Co., the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, were getting tired of 
suspicious censors. Alex Dreier, Howard K. 
Smith, and John Paul Dickson reported to 
their home offices that the Nazi blue pencil 
had killed all reason for broadcasting from 
the Third Reich. Thereupon, NBC or- 
dered Dreier to halt short-waving uutil 
undue interference ceased. CBS advised 
Smith to withhold newscasts when they 
had been overly censored. And Dickson 
asked MBS to discontinue his news re- 
ports. 

The Germans immediately counterat- 
tacked. Such “unjustified complaints,” 
they reasoned, “without previously inform- 
ing the Reich’s Broadcasting Co. .. . 
eliminates the basis of further trustful co- 
operation.” The German company “there- 
fore declines to further cooperate.” In 
other words, the three men were banned 
from the air. 
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the whole “wild” world ona 


New, Hilarious Luncheon Cloth 


Here’s a luncheon set designed for today’s 
favorite sport of arguing the war. Created by 
Reg Manning, internationally famous car- 
toonist, the Table-Top “Argu-Map” of the 
World is reproduced in choice of three colors 
on white sailcloth (52” square). 


Oceans and rivers . . . continents and 
countries... latitudes and longitudes... the 
whole tempestuous war-time globe — peeled, 
flattened out, decorated with side-splitting 
sketches of the world’s prominent figures and 
studded with staggering, but accurate facts. 


Packed in Miniature Barracks Bag—Ideal Gift 


Complete set, including cloth, 4 matching, 
timely-illustrated napkins and instructions on 
“How To Start Warguments”, $3.50. Specify 
choice of brown, blue or wine- 
red. Send check or money order 
(no cash, please) or order C.O.D. 
We'll enclose gift cards for you. 


GULDWATERS 


Dept. M3 








Phoenix, Arizona 








MAM es bACH 


ERPETUATING 
A TRADITION 


Acknowledged superi- 
ority of appointments, 
cuisine and services, 
plus a distinguished pa- 
tronage, maintain for 
the Pancoast its leader- 
ship among America’s 
truly fine resort hotels. 









Early reservations advis- 
able. Clientele restricted, 


Pe 
PANCOANT 


ON THE OCEAN AT 29th ST. 
ARTHUR PANCOAST, Pres. 
NORMAN Pancoass, Mgr. 
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MOVIES - 





Swampland Saga 


With a few reefs in the story slack, 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Swamp Water” 
might have rated as one of the year’s Best 
Ten. As it is, the first Hollywood as- 
signment for the French director Jean 
Renoir achieves a combination of over- 
all good acting and atmospheric au- 
thenticity that should recommend it to 
anyone who doesn’t gauge his screen en- 
tertainment by the size of the player 
names that sparkle nightly from the 
marquee lights. 

Although Dudley Nichols’ adaptation 
had its faults, it is remarkably faithful to 
the spirit of Vereen Bell’s regional novel. 
This is a story of the vast, trackless, Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, and the simple people of 
the Georgia village sprawling at the edge 
of its black, mysterious waters. There is 
Thursday Ragan, the tough, aging farmer 
who is married to young Miss Hannah; 
there are the no-good Dorson boys, the 
sneaking village Romeo who plagues 
Thursday’s wife, and the local belle who 
sets her self-assured cap for young Ben 
Ragan. But chiefly this is the story of 
Ben’s break with his father when he in- 
sists on braving Okefenokee alone in 
search of his runaway hound dog; and of 


Brennan and Andrews: Tom, young Ben, mayhem, and ‘Swamp Water’ 
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Tom Keefer, who is wanted for murder 
and has been hiding out in the heart of 
the cypress jungle. 

The fact that much of “Swamp Water” 
was photographed in the Okefenokee’s 
snake- and alligator-infested wilderness ac- 
counts only in part for the film’s faith. 
fulness to Vereen Bell’s atmospheric word 
picture. While Renoir’s direction is a little 
deliberate and talky for the melodramatic 
theme, it catches perfectly the overpower- 
ing beauty and danger of the swampland 
and its effect on the people who live on its 
borders. Renoir’s cast is exceptionally 
good, down to the last bit player. Out- 
standing are Walter Huston as the stub- 
born Thursday, Walter Brennan as the 
philosophical exile, Dana Andrews as 
young Ben, and Mary Howard, Anne Bax- 
ter, and Virginia Gilmore in the important 
feminine roles. 





Nick, the Missus & Co. 
Although M-G-M’s “The Thin Man” 


ranked as one of 1934’s best whodunits, 
the film’s popularity depended less on its 
crime content than the flippant give-and- 
take of detective Nick Charles and his 
ever-loving wife Nora—otherwise: William 
Powell and Myrna Loy. Making much of 
a good thing, the subsequent adventures 
of the Dashiell Hammett characters have 
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become increasingly addicted to marital 
whimsies. 

“After the Thin Man” closed with Nora 
scooping her detective husband on the 
matter of his approaching fatherhood. In 
“Another Thin Man,” Nick Jr. was only 
g months old and not very much trouble. 
Today, however, he is all of 5 years, and 
the fact must be faced—Nick and Nora 
aren’t quite as young as they used to be. 
As a result, “Shadow of the Thin Man” is 
the most placid chapter in the series, short 
on melodrama and overstocked with do- 
mestic didos. 

Except for an understandable inclina- 
tion to take things easy, Nick hasn’t 
changed very much. He still loves his wife, 
his son, and his liquor, in the order named. 
Nor is he incapable of bearing up bravely 
when Junior plies him with a glass of un- 
accustomed milk or with a seagoing whirl 
on a merry-go-round. Nora, on the other 
hand, gives the impression of carrying on 
purely for the esprit de corps. She still 
keeps the cocktail shaker icing in the win- 
dow for her wandering husband and in- 
sists on wearing strange hats and sticking 
her pertly turned-up nose into Nick’s busi- 
ness, but the old spontaneity isn’t there. 
Even Asta, the amiable wire-haired ter- 
rier shows the passing years and is limited 
here to only one long, lingering glance at 
a friendly hydrant. 

As for crime, the Charles family, man 
and beast, are involved with the murder- 
ous directors of a race-track gambling 
rng. Although the killer scores three 
corpses before Nick rushes him for a jail, 
“Shadow of the Thin Man” isn’t nearly as 
exciting as it should be, and Director W. S. 
Van Dyke II is forced to overwork the 
acknowledged comic talents of his co-stars. 

As Nick Jr., Dickie Hall, a 5-year-old 
newcomer who is said to play the piano 
remarkably well for his age, remains a bet- 
ter musician than an actor at this point in 
his career. Sam Levene, once again cast as 
the befuddled Lieutenant Abrams, and 
Stella Adler, as a handsome, blond femme 
fatale, head an adequate supporting cast. 
If there are to be future stories in this 
money-making series, someone at M-G-M 
should see to it that they pack more wham 
and less whimsy. Maybe Nick should go 
on the wagon and take his tongue out of 
both cheeks. Maybe Nora—and if this be 
treason, make the most of it—should stay 


home attending to Junior and that cock- 
tail shaker. : 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Hor Spor (Twentieth Century-Fox) : 
Although the locale, the assorted hard 
guys, and the resulting onus of Steve Fish- 
er’s “I Wake Up Screaming” have been 
generously shifted from Hollywood to New 
York, the revised story makes for a sound, 
above-average whodunit. Betty Grable, as 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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| A Hint for Christma 
HE hardest part of choosing 
a Christmas gift. . . for the one 
especially important to you... is 
finding something which by its 
own character expresses your 


| esteem. Consider, then, a gift of 


SKY-ROBE: Holds from 4 to 
8 dresses and accessories. 


i eiemeatina nae nd 


s Smugglers 
Hartmann luggage . . . nothing 
can be more distinguished .. . 
nothing can express more thought- 
fully or usefully your desire to 
make your gift this Christmas the 
finest thing of its kind obtainable.* 


dicin i KNOCABOUT: 2 suits on 
If zt's a gift hangers and haberdashery. 
from the heart—give 
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*Call Western Union for the name of the luggage shop or depart- 
ment store most convenient to you featuring this gift of gifts. 
| HARTMANN TRUNK co. -: RACINE « WISCONSIN 

















KE your current copies of Newsweek for a permanent 

history of the war. Conveniently bound, they make a val- 
uable reference for looking up important world happenings. 
A sturdily made binder, designed to hold 26 issues, and the 
semiannual index, costs only $1.75. Indices are 75c¢ each. 
Orders may be sent directly to 


Newsweek 


152 West 42nd Street New York City 



















A FIRST 
@ COURSE! 


This savory soup is a sheer delight in more 
ways than one. Matchless as a First Course, 
its dark, rich goodness is equally popular at 
lunch-time . . . or anytime when you want a 
quick, easy, satisfying meal. Serve it with a 
slice of egg, one of lemon, a spot of sherry. 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


@ P.S. Have you served Underwood Purée Mongole 
recently? It’s a delicious full-bodied blend of toma- 
toes, peas and julienned vegetables. Try it! 






















LAUGH AT WINTER IN THE 


KINGDOM oF 11: SUN 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 






Pleasure reigns supreme in this gay 
country. Enjoy your favorite sport, relax 
and play in the sun. Visit Carlsbad 
Caverns en route. Fine hotels, inns and 
guest ranches. 






Three fine trains offer unexcelled serv- 
ice. The streamlined, all-Pullman, extra 
fare ARIZONA LIMITED between Chicago 
and Tucson-Phoenix, leaves every 
second day beginning Dec. 15... De 
luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and econ- 
omy-luxury CALIFORNIAN—daily between 
Chicago and Los Angeles via El Paso, 
Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs... 
Through service daily from St. Louis 
and Memphis. Connecting service from 
Twin Cities via Kansas City. 


For information, write 
Rock 


A. D. MARTIN 
Island 


Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines 
If NN 
THE DIRECT LOW ALTITUDE WAY 


723 La Salle St. Station 
et this new Booklet 


Chicago, Illinois 












ABOUT 


ST.PETERSBURG 
Florida... 


A new and interesting 32-page book- 
let filled with attractive pictures, some 
in natural colors, has been prepared to 
tell you the story of the Sunshine City. 
It tells about the delightful winter cli- 
mate, the sports and entertainment, the 
pleasant living conditions and warm 
hospitality of this community. It will 
help you plan your winter vacation. 
Write for your copy today. 


MAIL_THIS COUPON 
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G. K. NEAL, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida: Please send your new 32- 
page booklet. 
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Hold, Enough! 


by JOHN O'HARA 


One act, the first, of Master Will 
Shakespeare’s version of Murder, Inc., 
gave me more pleasure than anything 
else the theater had to offer last week. 
The Maurice Evans-Judith Anderson 
production of “Macbeth” almost had 
me chawing on previous anti-Avon 
words, but I weakened only a little, 
really, and now that I am safe from the 
spell of Mrs. Danvers (Judith Ander- 
son) I am more than ever convinced 
that Shakespeare is not my dish. Miss 
Anderson came closer than anyone else 
to entertaining me with the bard’s 
pretty locutions, but since after one 
act not even she could make the seats 
of the National Theater seem less hard, 
then I guess no one can do it. Let Miss 
Anderson be proud and happy with her 
achievement. Hers was an exciting per- 
formance and she made Lady Macbeth 
as real to me as Ruth Snyder. I cannot 
say that Mr. Evans was as real as Judd 
Gray. His Macbeth seemed, well, rou- 
tine; routine and monotonous. The In- 
verness trigger man remains a dust- 
covered portrait. 

Mr. Evans deserves and is hereby 
awarded credit for a beautiful produc- 
tion, and I thought Herbert Rudley’s 
Macduff was worth singling out for 
mention. 


Two other plays opened, I believe, 
with an eye on two special audiences. 
One, “Spring Again,” was quite frankly 
a vehicle for its stars, Grace George and 
C. Aubrey Smith. The vehicle was 
strictly a Baker Electric, if you know 
what I mean. Mr. Smith, an O. B. E. if 
ever I saw one, plays the son of a Civil 
War general who at this late date con- 
tinues to be dominated by the memory 
of his gallant papa. Miss George, as the 
wife of this ancestor-worshiper, is finally 
driven to writing a radio serial based 
on the life of the general, and for the 
nth and last time the husband packs 
up and moves to the Racquet. Club. 
Miss George not only is harassed by 
the general’s memory but also by her 
daughter, who has Married Well, and 
she is worried too about her grand- 
daughter’s young husband, an unsuc- 
cessful radio writer. It goes almost with- 
out saying that the stars of the piece are 
all that they should be, although you 
may have a little difficulty at first in 
accepting old Yorkshire Pudding Smith 
as the son of an American general (per- 


sonal note to Bart Marshall: “A little 
too much fust finger, old boy.”). Miss 
Ann Andrews is good as the society- 
woman daughter, and Joseph Buloff 
stops the show as a dialectician movie 
producer. I thought the authors, Isabel 
Leighton and Bertram Bloch, were a 
tiny bit disrespectful to New York so- 
ciety when they called the movie pro- 
ducer Auchincloss. I don’t think Mr, 
Bloch had better come up for the 
Racquet Club, not for a while anyway. 
If “Spring Again” was written for 
the people who own those lovely old 
Brewster town cars, Somerset Maugham 
and Guy Bolton have written, and 
John Golden has produced, a play 
for the matinee and taxi trade. It is 
“Theatre,” based I am told on Mr, 
Maugham’s novel, which I also am told 
is not followed too closely. It’s about 
a theatrical couple, the wife of which 
is rather understandably annoyed be- 
cause the husband thinks she’s not 
young enough to play Lola Montez. 
Given the cocksure attractiveness of 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, who plays the 
wife, you can surmise that such an 
opinion could be a challenge. It is. 
Arthur Margetson is reasonably self- 
effacing as the husband, and I am sure 
that many a titter will run through the 
audience these cold November after- 
noons. (Matinees twice weekly.) 


I didn’t put in a personal appear- 
ance at “The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter,” partly because I am a one-man 
campaign against Lewis Carroll snob- 
bery. I never read “Alice in Wonder- 
land” or “Through the Looking Glass,” 
although last winter I tried to get 
through Alice because an admirer (of 
Alice and of me) gave me a beautiful 
copy of same. Be that as it may, the 
play has for a star Miss Pauline Lord, 
and also three favorites of mine: Nich- 
olas Joy, Frank Albertson, and Miss 
Karen Morley, and my deputies report 
that Miss Mary Frances Heflin is good 
in this confusion about a wacky family 
into which a brand new wack is about 
to be born. 

I would be ungrateful not to report 
that one of the best group performances 
of the year was the sham battle at the 
Horse Show. The guys in the jeeps and 
half-tracs not only have high morale 
but, by golly, they can act. Emil Jan- 
nings, look out! 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

the sister of a murdered girl, and Victor 
Mature, as a hard-boiled promoter sus- 
pected of the murder, share the spotlight 
with Laird Cregar’s skillful characteriza- 
tion of a psychopathic sleuth. Carole Lan- 
dis, Alan Mowbray, Allyn Joslyn, William 
Gargan. 


ing wife who temporarily throws over her 
high-pressure businessman husband with 
the fairly moral support of Brian Aherne, 
a romantic bachelor. Walter Abel, Binnie 
Barnes, Mona Barrie. 












WEEKEND IN Havana (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): This is a pleasant, average 
musical in the customary Zanuck formula, 
with Technicolor and a lightweight story 
about a shopgirl on a vacation cruise. 
Alice Faye is rather better than usual as 
the visiting blonde in search of romance; 
John Payne is adequate as the shipping ex- 
ecutive sent along to see that she finds it; 
and Cesar Romero is surprisingly good in 
a comedy assignment. Carmen Miranda, 
Cobina Wright Jr., Leonid Kinskey. | 


SkyLARK (Paramount): A good cast 
tries hard but doesn’t bring much convic- 
tion to this attenuated adaptation of the 
Gertrude Lawrence showpiece of two years 
ago. There is nothing very original in the 
treatment of the familiar one-woman- 
versus-two-men theme, and the dialogue 
isn’t much better. Whatever honors there 
are go to Claudette Colbert as the vacillat- 
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If Your Nose 
Clogs Tonight 


SO YOU CAN'T GET TO SLEEP... 





3-Purpose Medicine .. Just put a little 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril and 
see how fast comfort comes as Va-tro-nol 
does 3 important things to relieve the 
transient congestion: 


(1) shrinks swollen membranes, (2) 
soothes irritation, (3) helps clear 
clogged nasal passages... And in- 
vites restful sleep. 


And remember .. if used in time, 
Va-tro-nol actually helps to prevent 
many colds from developing. Follow di- 
rections in folder. 


VICKS 





—~ WA-TRO-NOL .... 


To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
time. Its poultice-vapor 


VICKS 


EST 
COLDS 


action eases coughing, 
muscular soreness or tight- 
ness, loosens phlegm. 




















Listen to 


“Ahead 
of the 


Headlines” 


NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Wednesday night 
10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 










P.S.T., NBC Blue Network stations. 











There'll ‘Spring Again’ 
opened on Broadway last week (see John O’Hara’s column on page 74), 
this crusty but beloved old Britisher took his 150th stage part since he 
started in the theater in 1882. His movie roles, screened off and on since 1915, 








are almost numberless. On the side, he is a cricketeer, horticulturist, and 











musician. Unofficially, he is a good British ambassador. His age? He’s 78. 


If you have over-indulged in food or drink 
the night before and have played havoc 
with your stomach, here’s a good way 
to relieve discomfort and suffering. Take 
1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle of this 
tried and proven stomachic in your medi- 
cine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Freedom of Choice 


aie. are days when we test the 
timbers under our house, count our posses- 
sions, reckon our assets, review our mis- 
takes, add up our successes, look ahead 
and measure our steps. And when we hav~ 
done with reckoning, reviewing and spec- 
ulating about the future, we go to bed and 
ponder some more. They are days of long, 
long thoughts. 

As we turn them over, one idea enters 
into our calculations that never before 
played such a role. We realize, suddenly, 
that we are thinking less of our own per- 
sonal concerns and more of the concerns 
of all Americans. We realize that no man 
can save himself alone. Maybe this aware- 
ness is part of the “new” day. Maybe the 
New Deal has done this for us. If it has, 
it has done a lot. But to think of collective 
life and collective security is not to follow 
all the seductive half-truths that modern 
reform has fashioned for us. For collective 
life existed centuries before the birth of 
modern reforms. And interdependence is 
the basis of our economic life. Our little 
show is only a sideshow. It cannot do busi- 
ness unless the main show is running. 


W. are, everyone tells us, mobiliz- 
ing to save, to defend and to preserve for 
our children a way of life—something that 
has given us spiritual certitude and the 
material means to live and enjoy it. Well, 
asks the grim crisis that is upon us, what 
have you that contributes to this way of 
life? Are you part of it? Do you move in 
time with it? Reach out and see what you 
touch. Flap your wings. Does anyone take 
note of you? 

The crisis calls upon Americans acting 
in unity to perform a double task. They 
must forge the weapons to fend off foreign 
threats—threats to America and threats 
to the friends of America. At the same mo- 
ment they must safeguard the health of 
American democracy, for they must not 
lose here the values which they prepare to 
defend abroad. This twofold job is greater 
than that which the Axis faces, since the 
Axis Powers have deliberately and coldly 
rejected freedom at home in the interest of 
efficient striking power abroad. We must 
preserve freedom while we arm and hold 
tenaciously to the elements of unity in our 
life. That unity is our interdependence. 
That interdependence is our unity. 

True, there has been bitter controversy 
among our interests and groups. In the 
hurly-burly of the past decade nearly 
every calling, every business, every pro- 


fession, has had to take its share of criti- 
cism. Lawyers, doctors, merchants, butch- 
ers, bakers and candlestick-makers have 
all been belabored at one moment or an- 
other. Still the transcendent fact of inter- 
dependence, of oneness, exists. The nerves 
and arteries that connect each of these 
callings to the other cannot be injured 
without profound upset to the whole. If 
you doubt it, look, for instance, at the 
business of selling goods—at that aspect 
of selling which persuades by advertising. 
Project it on the background of America. 
Consider its function. Examine its claims 
of utility. Ask yourself whether an im- 
pairment of its work would, in truth, fun- 
damentally impair the whole of which it is 
a part. To understand the answers to these 
questions is as good a way as any I know 
to understand the essential unity of this 
intricate structure, of this social and eco- 
nomic system that we call our way of life. 


This examination begins with the 
broad premise that the greatest good to the 
greatest number of Americans is attained 
only under a free, competitive economic 
system. That means a system under which 
people are free to choose their occupa- 
tions, to work where work is most profit- 
able, to make goods for others, to sell those 
goods where the market is best and to 
profit from their labors. All this, with the 
proviso that they act under a code of law 
and order. To preserve law and order, two 
forms of coercion are recognized. First, 
self-government within professions and 
business; second, the power of the state. 
Freedom exists only wher ‘ is_ pro- 
tected by such restraints. Yet, obviously, 
restraints can be so extended as to destroy 
freedom itself. The determination of the 
exact point at which restraint becomes 
destructive is a proper subject for discus- 
sion. There will never be full agreement on 
that point. Perhaps there never should be. 
But what is important is that there is 
such a point. No one but a Communist 


denies it. 


In these terms, then, let us consider, 
first, whether advertising is an essential 
part of a free, competitive economy and, 
second, whether it is essential to our econ- 
omy right now, when so much of our pro- 
duction and distribution is being used for 
the great governmental business of mak- 
ing weapons of war. Can there be selling 
when there is little to sell? Can we safely 
call a halt in all selling promotion “for the 
duration” and pick up next year or the 
next, or ten years hence, without disaster? 

It is plain that free competition re- 
quires freedom of choice by a buyer among 


products aimed at his need. Freedom 
choice permits him to shop around. A(. 
vertising brings alternative products 
his attention. Now there are other ways ty 
offer him a chance to buy. A totalitariay 
government can make the choice of what 
he can buy for him. Or a dealer cai ¢e. 
cide what to offer him. But he cannct ep. 
joy freedom of choice, which is quite ap. 
other thing, unless he knows all the pro. 
ducts from which he may make his chioice. 
And there is no way in which he can nov 
that without advertising. 

Granted that this is so, does the con. 
sumer pay too much because the product 
he buys is advertised? The answer two this 
lies in the inner nature of our economy. 
He does pay for the advertising in the 
price of the product. But advertising, by 
enlarging the market, increases the pro. 
duction and lessens the unit cost of the 
article. This can be demonstrated tens of 
thousands of times over. The reduction 
in price because of greater production is s 
vast that the cost of advertising per unit js 
infinitely small. 

But why is advertising desirable during 
the emergency? What, in particular, is the 
justification for advertising by companies 
which have given up a part or all of their 
normal business and which are devoting 
70 per cent, 80 per cent or even 100 per 
cent of their energies and productive facili- 
ties to the manufacture of goods for de- 
fense? What function does advertising ful- 
fill for them or for us? Is it a sheer eco- 
nomic waste, since they have no goods, or 
almost none, to offer us? Or is it the only 
way in which they can keep their light 
burning until normal times return? 


At this moment hundreds of busi- 
nessmen are profoundly disturbed lest a 
failure to understand the implications of 
these questions will ultimately put them 
out of business. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this fear, although several gov- 
ernment officials have hastened to insist 
that it is baseless. The most serious of 
these factors is a bill sponsored by the in- 
fluential Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. This 
bill (HR 5781), entitled “Defense Con- 
tracts Profit Limitation Bill,” would allow 
a manufacturer accepting defense con- 
tracts a profit of 7 per cent above cost but 
would not permit’ him to include in his 
costs ten items of business costs, one of 
which is advertising and publicity. 

Such a restriction would lower the cost 
of some defense contracts—microscopi- 
cally. But what would it cost the naiion— 
all of us—collectively, in the days when 
war contracts are done and we try to pick 
up the threads of normal life? Woui: this 
restriction touch only a few people or 
would it place a burden upon the economic 
life of the whole country? Is this a ques- 
tion that affects all of us? I believe it is, 
and next week and the week after I pro- 
pose to explain why. 
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with downright savings every mile 


OU don’t have to sacrifice distinction in your 
1942 motor car in order to cut down substan- 
tially on your motoring costs. 

This beautifully flight-streamed, big, new Skyway 
Series Studebaker Commander is the answer. It’s 
America’s standout style car for 
1942—a delight to drive and a mar- 
vel of riding comfort. Yet because 
Studebaker’s brilliant engineers 
nave streamlined all excess bulk out 
of its sound, solid structure, it 






quantity of airplane engines, 
military trucks and other materiel 


operates with gasoline and oil economy that would 
be a credit to a lowest price car. 

And Studebaker is steadfastly maintaining its 
long-established record for fair pricing by offering 
this smooth-performing Skyway Series Commander 
at a figure that is decidedly moder- 
ate by every comparison. 

See and drive it now at your 
local Studebaker dealer’s. If you 
wish, you may use your present 
car as part payment. C.I.T. terms. 


NEW 1942 SKYWAY SERIES 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 


10-27-41 



























it's pleasure time for everybody . . . smoking 
pleasure that only the right combination of 
the world’s best cigarette tobaccos can give you. 


Chesterfields make good friends ... they’re 
milder, definitely better-tasting and cooler-smok- 
ing. Everybody who smokes them likes them. 


They Sify 


Copyright 1941, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 


MARJORIE WOODWORTH 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 


“All-American Co-ed” 
a United Artists Release 
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